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N EW YORK 


A. T. Stewart & Co. 


ARE RECEIVING 
ELEGANT NOVELTIES IN 
Moquettes, Wiltons, Velvets, Brussels, &c., 
CARPETS 
And a very large supply of 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 
New Parrerns. 
Axminster, Aubusson, and Turkey 


CARPETS, IN ONE PIECE, 
RUGS, MATS, &C., &C., 


With EVERY VARIETY of Articles pertaining to 


HOUSE FURNISHINC. 


Prices unchanged, notwithstanding the very large 
advance in Europe of nearly 20 per cent. 


BROADWAY, 4TH AVE., 9TH AND 1OTH STS. 





A CREAT OFFER!! 
Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N.Y. 
Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class make: rs, in- 
cluding Ww aters’s, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR 
CASH, PURING THIS MONTH, or will take from $4 to 
$20 monthly until paid ; the same to let, and rent 
orn if purchase. Anew kind of PARLOR OR- 

the most beautiful style and perfect tone ever 
made, now on exhibition at 481 Broadway, New York. 





FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES 
AND TAN, 


SE PERRY'S MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION. 
The only reliable and harmless remedy for re- 
moving Brown Discolorations from the skin. 
Prepared only by Dr. B. C. Perry, Dermatologist, 
49 Bond Street, New York, 


“KAVANAGH & DECKER'S IMPROVED BIL- 
LIARD TABLES, furnished with the celebrated cat- 
Rat cushion, at greatly reduced prices. New 5x10 

bles, complete, e each, and other sizes at cor- 
‘arerooms, corner of Canal and 











HIGHER EDUCATION, 
PLELLMUTH COLLEGE. Board and Tuition per 
annum, $ 
Hellmuth’s Ladies’ College. 


Inau, — by H.R.H. Prince Arthur. Board and 
Tuitio r annum, $236. Prestpent: The Very 
Rey. 1 ellmuth, D. D., Dean of Huron. 


&@ For particulars apply to Major Evans, Lon- 
don, Canada West. sted i 





IVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERING,— 
At the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, 
New York. A higher and more practical Course of 
Instruction will be 7 here than has ever been 
attempted elsewhere in this country. Reopens Sept. 
13. For the Annual Register, containing the improved 
Course of Study, and fall particulars, apply to Prof. 
CHARLES DROWNE, Director. 





OTTAGE HILL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., with much per- 
sonal care and culture provides the best educational 
advantages found in European or Home Schools ; re- 
opens Wednesday, Sept. 13. For prospectua, address 
the Rev. GEO. T. RIDER, Rector. 


Wit HILL SCHOOL, Geneva, N. Y.—The 
Fall Term of this long-established Boarding- 

School for Boys will commence Sept. 1. Terms, no 
r_annum. For particulars, audress Rev. T. C. 
EED, DD. Refers to Montgomery Throop, Esq. 


XCELSIOR SAVINGS BANK. 
Corner Sixth Avenue and Twenty-third street, 
Booth’s Building. 
Open daily from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M., and on 
Monday, Wednesday ym aad evening from 6 to 
oe 











NOTICE TO DEPOSITORS 
The trustees have declared a semi-annual dividend 
of seven per cent. on —. on all oom remaining 
in bank July 1 that w deposited on or — 
January 20 and April 20. pods on wats after J 17. 
jun deposited now will draw interest ai 


WILLIAM M. GILES, Pres’ 
Isaac S. Barrett, Secretary. — 





Contre Streets, 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 
AMERICAN BRANCH oF THE House, 
91 John Street, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
Tienry Owen, Agent 


MOODY'S 

EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafte, &c., 
the amount for which 
they are drawn, to 
prevent altcration.— 
Che points are inked 
and penetrate the 
fibre of the paper, and 
cannot be removed by 
chemicals. The check 

is moved forward KF 4 upward action of the lever ef 


the machine. Pri 
J. G. MOODY, 
68 Trinity Building. P.O. Box 6028, New York. 
CALL OR SEND FOR t CIRCU CIRCULAR, 





SHELVING 


ADJUSTABLE BRACKETS, 
WITH OR WITHOUT SHELVING, 
IN ALL STYLES. 
Manufactured by the 
AMERICAN SHELVING CO., 
21 COURTLAND anp 31 CHURCH STS., 
New York. 





W. E. Gavit, Manager. 
= Send for Illustrated Circular an:l Price List. 


SATURDAY, 


AUGUST | 19, 1871. 


| Price 10 Cents. 








MATEOS BROTHERS, 
New YorkK AND JEREZ DE LA FRONTERA, 
Importers and Proprietors of the 


STAR SHERRY WINES. 


The best known and finest quality of imported 


Wines in the market, 
Price list on application to 


TEODORO MATEOS, 
14 South William St., 
New York. 


H. HENDERSON’S 
FAMILY LIQUOR-CASES, 


Eacn containing one bottle of 
OLD PALE BRANDY, | HOLLAND GIN, 
OLD RYE WHISKY, OLD PALE SHERRY, 
FINE OLD PORT, OLD BOURBON 

Guaranteed pure and of the ve v By bes quality. 

PRIC vy y 4 we DO 
or Post- ~ 4 order. 

New York 








ent Express C. O, D., 
“Tr 1 EN ERSON, ‘No. b Broad- st., 


MONRO & CO.’S 
ROYAL IMPERIAL COOPER 


The NEW ENGLISH BEVERAGE, highly recom- 
mended by eminent physicians for Invalids. The 
most invigorating and delicious Malt Liquor in use. 
For sale in packages of 6 dozen Pints and upwards 
by E. W. BARSTOW & SON, Sole Agents, 
83 Maiden Lane. 


McLeod & Remmey, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 
No. T29 Broadway, Corner of t Waverley Place. 








THE 
CONGRESS AND EMPIRE 


SPRING WATERS 
OF SARATOGA 
ARE THE BEST OF ALL THE SARATOGA Wa- 
TERS FOR THE USE OF PERSONS OF CoNn- 
STIPATED IIABIT. 


They act promptly and pleasantly, without producing 
debility, and their effect is not weakened by con- 
tinued use, as is the case with ordinary cathartics. 
At the same time they are not foo cathartic,—a fault 
with some of our more drastic mineral waters,—but 
sufficiently so for daily healthful use, and not strong 
enough to produce reaction. 

As an alterative, these waters, by continned use, 
‘keep the blood in a very pure and healthful condition, 
producing a clear, florid complexion. 

They are especially beneficial in cases of habitual 
Bilious Headache, Dyspepsia, and Constipation, and 
are sure preventives of all bilious disorders. 





Every GENUINE BoTtLe oF Concress WATER HAS A 
LARGE ‘“C’’ RAISED ON THE GLA8s. 





For Sale by Druggists and Hotels throughout the 


country. 
None Genuine Sold on Draught. 





Orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 
Empties taken back and allowed for at liberal prices. 
Address, 


CONGRESS & EMPIRE SPRING CO., 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y., and 





94 Chambers St., New York City. 


J.JOHNSON, Jr., AUCTIONEER. 


CREAT AUCTION SALE. 


180 SPLENDID VILLA PLOTS, 


BY ORDER OF THE 


JERSEY LAND IMPROVEMENT CO., 


At 12.80 P.M., on the Premises, 


UNIONTOWN, N..J. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1871. 


Free Excursion Train, 


Stopping at Newark (Market St.), Elizabeth and 
Rahway. 


Grajfula’s Unrivalled Band, 
COLLATION ON ARRIVAL. 


Uniontown is splendidly situated on the New Jer 
sey (Philadelphia) Railroad, 21 miles from New York, 


3 miles from Rahway, 1 mile nearer than Menlo Park, 
and 34 miles nearer than Metuchin, is only one 
hour's time by constant trains from the Metropolis. 
It is 13¢ miles from Woodbridge, between which place 
and New York a Steamboat plies daily. This Pro- 
perty lies in the immediate vicinity of four Railroad 
Depots. 


Several New and Beautiful Buildings 


have been erected on the Lots already sold, and others 
are in process of construction. Tunis Sale will afford 
the greatest opportunity ever offered for investment 


or speculation, 
Remember, every Lot is to be Sold Absolutely. 


How To Go.—The Train over the New Jersey Rail- 
road will start promptly, via Courtland and Des- 
brosses Streets Ferries, 11.10 o'clock, sharp, on Tues- 
day morning, September 5. Make early application 
for Tickets. 

Terms.—15 per cont. on day of sale ; 60 per cent. on 
Mortgage ; balance on October 5, 1871. 
Warrantee Deed. 
office. 


Title ‘perfect. 
Fall Abstract for inspection at the 


For Free Tickets and Maps apply cither at the office 
of the Company, No. 111 Broadway, Trinity Building, 
Room F, or of Jounson & Muuier, 25 Nassan Street, 





New York. 
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_— WwW BOOKS. 


NE.. 


G. W. Carler. “ORK. 
PUBLISHERS, NEW >». 


ee 
4S 
DELAPLAINE. 

Walworth’s new book. A new novel of deep and 
absorbing interest, by Mansfield Tracy Walworth, au- 
thor of “ Warwick,” &c. Price $1 75. 

Also, just ready, new editions of ‘ Warwick,” 
ais — * Hotspur,” and “ Stormcliff,”’ by the same 
anthor. 





THE WIDOWER. 


Another brilliant new novel, by the author of 
-“* Widow Goldsmith's Daughter,” ‘ Chris and Otho,” 
&c. Mrs. Smith's books are of unusual merit, un- 
commonly well-written, clever, and characterized by 
great wit and vivacily. Price $1 %. 


MILLBANK. 


A charming new novel by Mrre. Mary J, Holmes 
one of the very best and most captivating books ever 
written by this author. Price $1.50. 

Nearly 50,000 have already been sold of th 
book, by the Author of Tempest and h 





is splendid 
i Lena 


‘on & Co., The — 


— 








OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


PECULIAR CHARMS 





UNARD LINE.. 
4 hand N.A, RM, Steamships, 
etween New York and Liverpool, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 

Every Wednesday and Saturday. 

a of Passage. 
esday Steamers, not carr eteerage 
By the ». Ver, Baeala and Scotia, sellin 
"Gold. Second 

First Cabin, #1 a uae 


‘dnesday Ships 
By other W.. “ond C DS. 
First Cabin, $100 00, Gold. +. 10 poy 4 * gene 
Return Tickets, Cabin $ 150 00° Gold 
Second Cabin qr tnes so» Passengune. 
By St carryi€ bed “ 
First Cabin....$80, Gold. — Steeraye. - -. $40 Wierency. 
Oe S\ rae ary a ditional 
Tickets to Paris $15 00, GU" : 
Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. . 
Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the co. 
and for Mediterranean posts. X 
For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Cu. ™ 
pany’s Office, Bowling Green. 
For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 


Building. 
CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AGenr. 








o- 


Glasgow, 
tinent ; 





Rivers — Marian Grey — Meadowbrook — English Or- 
hans — Cousin Maude — Homestead —Dora Deane— 
arkness and Daylight—Hugh boy: => gg 

ron Pride—Rose ather—Ethelyn's Mistake, &c. 


ORPHEUS C. KERR. 


An entirely new stereotyped edition of the famous 
Onpnevs C. Kerr Papers. The whole four original 
volumes condensed irto one volume of 528 page’ A 
complete comic history of the great War of the Con- 
federacy. A large, elegant book, price $2. 


LORD BATEMAN. 


The famone pathetic English Ballad, with comic 
notes and illustrations by George Cruikshank. Price 
25 cents, 


HORA@E GREELEY. 


Waar I Kwow or Farmine.—A new book, by Ho- 
race Greeley—one of the best ever published upon the 
subject. It does not consist of a lot of dry, dul) 
essays upon Agriculture, that no one can be interested 
in, but ig a sensible, plain, agreeably-written work, 
that will be not only valuable to every farmer, but 
amusing and po os interesting to the general reader. 
Farmers will gather from its pages a great deal of in 
formation very useful for them in their vocation, and 
the general reader will find it exceedingly fascinating 
from the pleasant style of treating the various topics. 
Price $1 50. 


A LOST LIFE. 

By Emu.y Hi. Moone—one of the most delightful 
novels ever written, Orders are pouring in from every 
quarter, and thousands are charmed with it. 

Mrs. Emily H. Moore, who has written so long un- 
der the nom de plume of * Mignonette,”’ has made that 
name very popular all over the great West, and this 
her first book, is welcomed by every one. Price $1.50 





THE EMPTY HEART. 


A charming volume by Marion Harland, embracing 
two stories, one of them entirely new, and the other 
0 moe mae Joue ago. Uniform with—Alone— 

lidden Path—Moss Side—Nemesis—Miriam—Helen 
Gardner—Husbands and Homes—Sunnybank—Phe- 
mie’s Temptation—and Ruby's Husband—At Last 
Price $1 50. 


FRENCH LOVE SONGS. 

The most exquisite and delicate love poems and 
songs ever written. Selected and translated from the 
best French authors. Tinted paper, and beautifully 
bound, uniform with the new tinted edition of ‘* Laus 
Veneris,” by Swinburne. Price $1.50. 


OUT OF THE FOAM. 


A brilliant new novel by John Esten Cooke (Surre 
of Ragie’s Nest) author of those capital books—* Hilt 
to Hilt’—** Hammer and Rapier ~and “ Fairfax of 
Virginia.” *,* Price $1.50. 


te These books are beautifully bound—sold every- 
where—and sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 
price, by 

G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 
Madison Square, cor. Fifth Avenue and Broadway, 
New York, 





FOR HIGH SCHOOLS! 
THE HOUR OF SINGING! 


A want long felt will now be supplied. The HOUR 
OF SINGING, compiled by the distinguished com- 
poser L. O. EMERSON, and W. 8. TILDEN, a faithful 
and successful Teacher of Music in High Schools, is 
filled with good and appropriate music, which may be 
sung in one, two or three parts, and a portion in four 
parts. There is also a Comprehensive Elementary 
Course, and a Collection of ‘‘Hymns and Tunes” for 
opening and closing. 

Price, 90 cents. 

Sent, post-paid, on receipt of retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


(ARAND REGATTA «i HALIFAX, 
NOVA SCOTIA, 

On the 22th, 30th, and 31st August, 1871. Under the 

seeoens management of the ** Royal Hahfax Yacht 

Clad.” P 


Firet day, Sailing and Rowing Matches, open to the 
Dominion of Canada.—Second day, a Four-oared Gig 
Race, open to the World; Prize $3000, Entry $100. 
i three boats start, the second boat to save her en- 

rance.—Third day, a Scull Race, open to the World, 
for a Prize of $500 and the Championship; Entry $20. 
If three boats start, the second boat to save her en- 
prance. 


Entriest o be made with the Secretary of the “ Royal 
Nalifax Yacht Club” on or before the 15th August, 


1871. ALEX. W. SCOTT, Secretary 
Royal Halifax Yacht Club, 
Club House, Halifax, Nova Scotia, 


20th April, 1974. 


,| Company, 69 Broadway. 


GREAT WESTERN STEAMSHIP 
LINE. 

NEW YORK TO BRISTOL (Eng.)—Direct. 
Taking Goods and Passengers to London, and all 
orts in Bristol Channel. 

The first-class new iron steamship 

CITY OF MANCHESTER 
Will sail on or about August 10. 
Cabin Passage, $75 Gold. | Stecrage, $30 Currency. 
Parties wishing to send for their frlends can obtain 
pre-paid Steerage Certificates, 
For freight or passage, apply to 

E. E. MORGAN'S SONS, 

70 South Street. 





Between New York and Liverpool, 

CALLING AT CORK HARBOR EACH WAY. 
New and Magnificent Steamers, combining 

SAFETY, SPEED AND COMFORT. 

ATLANTIC sails Sept. 9, at 1 P.M. 

Passenger accommodations unrivalled. Piano and 


Library provided—-Hot and Cold Baths—Main Saloon 
—Smoking Room—in midship section. 
Rates—Saloon, $80 Gold. Excursion, $140 Gold. 
Steerage $30 Currency. 
Apply—Wurre Star Line Orrices. 

J. Hi. SPARKS, Agent, 19 Broadway, N. Y. 


For Liverpool & Queenstown. 
[NMIAN LINE OF MAIL STEAMERS, SAILING 
FROM NEW YORK EVERY SATURDAY AND 
ALTERNATE TUESDAYS. 
Rates of Passage. 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY 


Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 
First CaBIN........... 15 | STEBRAGE ,........ 30 
Do toLondon..... 80 to London. .... 35 
Do to Paris 9 | Do toParis........ 38 


Do toHalifax,N.S. 20} Do toflalifax,.NS. 15 


PASSAGE BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIFAX. 


First CaBin. STEERAGE. 
Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 
EL, asccscanesows 80 | Liverpool........... .. 97 
Pers viccesuu chee | oe 15 


Tickets sold to and from England, Ireland, and the 
Continent, at moderate rates. 
For further information, apply at the Company's 


offices, 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP Co. 


WTEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
“NEW YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. 

Spar....(Now Building.) En@anp.......3,450 tons. 
Eovrr.... Do )  Feeee 3,310 “* 
HoLLAND.......3,800 tons. HELVETIA......3,315 “ 
ITALY... ... 4,000 “ PENNSYLVANIA..2.872 ** 
FRance........3519 Vireinia........2,876 ** 
THE QUEEN....3,517 “* DENMARK....... 31m “* 


One of the above First Class Iron Steamers will 
leave from Pier 47 North River every Seturday, for 
Liverpool, calling at Queenstown. 

Rates of Passage. 
To Liverpool or Queenstown : 


Sir cit idenssteneccaddisssenctl $75 and $65 Carrency 
- pre atid from Liverp'l, Queenstown. $65 and $75 ** 
* to Liver - 


yi or Queenstown and Return. $130 
Steerage, to Liverpool....................c00. 
- pews from Liverpool, Queenstown, 

jlasgow, and Londonderry & 

For freight or passage apply at the Orrice oF THE 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 
STEAM TO LIVERPOOL, 
CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN. 


Carrying the United States Mails. 
From Pier No. 46 North River, WEDNESDAY. 


MINNESOTA. Capt. Freeman. July 19, at 3.00 P.M. 
IDAHO.........Capt. Price...... July 26, at 12 M. 
COLORADO... ..Capt. Freeman. . Aug. 2, at 3.00 P.M. 
WI: CONSIN.. .Capt. Williams.. Aug. 9, at 12 M. 
NEVADA.......Capt. Green... ../ Aug. 16, at 3 P.M. 
WYOMING ....Capt. Whineray. Aug. 23, at 11 A.M. 
a ee (Gold). 4 
Steerage. amen .. (Currency). = 


Saloon and State Rooms all on Deck. 
Steerage Passage Office, No. 29 Broadway. 
For freight or cabin passage, apply to 


WILLIAMS & GUION, 





OF THE 


BRADBURY PIANO. 
REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


Its ADAP"ATION TO THE HUMAN VOICE as 
an accompanime “t, owing to ite peculiar, sympathetic, 
mellow, yet rich an‘ powerful tone. 

{2™ From personal acquaintance with this firm we 
¢an endorse them as worth’¥ of the fullest confidence of 
the Christian public. We are using the Bradbury 
Pianos in our families, and thY give entire satisfac- 
tion. 

Persons at a distance need feel no h esitar ion in send- 
ing for their illustrated price-list, and orde."ing from 
it, or to order second-hand pianos. They .re zcliable. 

MRS. U. S. GRANT, Washington. D. ©. 

8. P. CHASE, Chief Justice, Washington, D. C. 

D. D. PORTER, Vice Admiral U. 8. Nyy. 

M. SIMPSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Philadelphia. 

E. 8. JANES, Bishop M. E. Church, New York. 

EDWARD THUMON , Bishop M. E. Church, Dela- 








, 0. 
DA) LEL CURRY, Editor Christian Advocate 
DANIE,” WISE, Editor Sunday School Advocate. 
D. D. LOR, Editor Northern Advocate. 
Rev. J. E. COU EMAN, Bedford Street M. E. Church, 
New York. 
Rev. ALFRED CO.?KMAN, Wilmington, Del. 
THEODORE TILTO.N, Editor Independent. 
ROBERT BONNER, Ex‘itor New York Ledger. 
The best manufactured; Warranted six years. 
Pianos to let, and rent applied i.* purchased ; monthly 
instalments recefved for the same. Old pianos taken 
in exchange; cash paid for the sanre. Second-hand 
pianos at great bargains from $50 te $200. Pianos 
tuned and repaired. 
Organs and Melodeons to Sabbath Schoola and 
Churches supplied at a liberal discount. Sentl for 
illustrated price list. 








; i «, Grounds and Works, } 
me Scopltol i D. C., Oct. 7, 1869. 
Messrs. F. G. Smith and %., Successors to Wm. B. 

Bradbty : 
Gentlemen,—Mrs. Grant reqtfsvte me te write you 
and express her great approval of fhe Bearibury Piano 
which she purchased of you for the ase of the Execu- 
tive Mansion. She is perfectly delighted with it, and 
finds it all she can desire to have. 

Yours, very respectfully, © .N. MECHLER; 

Brevet Brigadier General U. 8. Army, in charge: 





THEODORE TILTON, EDITOR OF THE “ INDE- 
PENDENT,” IN A NOTE TO MR. BRADBURY. 
My Dear Bradbury,—I have had the beautiful piano 
so long, that now to ask me how I like it is like ask- 
ing me how | like one of my children! In fact, if yon 
were to ask the children, I'm afraid they would say 
they Hked it xImost as well as they liked me! It 
speaks every day the year round, and never loses its 
voice. I wish its owner could do half as well. 
THEODORE TILTON. 
LETTER FROM BISHOP SIMPSON. 
Philadelphia, April 27, 1868. 
F. G. Smith and Co. : 
Gentlemen,—Having used one of your Bradbury 
Pianos, it has given great satisfaction to my family, 
and to many visitors who have heard its sweet tones 
at my house. It is a very superior twetrument, both 
in its finish and power. I heartily wish you success as 
successors to the late Wm. B Bradbury, im continuing 
the manufacture of his justly celebrated Pianos. 
Yours truly, M. SIMPSON. 


FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH & CO., 
Late Supt. for and Successor to WM. B. BRADBURY, 
427 Broome Street, New York. 

F. G. SMITH. H. T. M‘COUN. 








No medicine which will increase the derangement of 
asystem already disordered by disease. Violent ca- 
thartics that sweep through the bowels like a cata- 
ract, prostrating the strength and irritating the deli- 
cate membrane of the alimentary canal, are never 
needful. The best 

COUNSEL 


that can be given to persons suffering from dyspepsia, 
bilions complaints, constipation, or any disorder 
affecting the stomach, the liver, or the excretive or- 
gans, is to tone, cleanse and regulate these important 
viscera with Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 
This agreeabie alterative operates 


WITH 
the utmost mildness, yet thoroughly restores the 
functional action of the digestive organs and the in- 
testines, and refreshes and renovates the whole phy- 
sique. For more than a hundred years the water of 
the Seltzer Spa_has heen considered the finest correc- 
tive in the world, and this preparation is chemically 
identical with it. 
OUR 


complaint is indigestion, costiveness, nervous debi- 
lity, biliousness, gravel, or any affection of the kid- 
neys, remember that the Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 
is not only an unequalled purgative, but Riso a gene- 
ral invigorant, and that its saline principle has a pow- 
erful sanitary effect upon the vitiated secretions and 
the blvod. In an age when the sick exercise their 
REASON 

and common sense in determining the merits of a 
medicine, it seems almost unnecessary to point out the 
advantages which a specific so gentle, safe and certain 
in its operation has over the nauseous and pungent 
drugs which exhaust the bodily energies of the pa- 
tient, and literally scourge his internal organization 
without affecting a radical cure. Invalides, Take 
COUNSEL WITH YOUR REASON, and select the remedy 
which tones while it regulates, and leaves ro esting 


eh 





Ne. 63 Wall Street. 
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, Seld oy al) Druggintg, 


THE ALBION. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL 


Of Literature, Art, Politics, Finance, 
and General News. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 
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A JULY TWILIGHT. 


Falls the grey mantle of the twilight soft 
Upon the cottage thatch: the rose-clad porch 
Is fragrant with the coming dews of eve, 
And distantly there glimmer in the sky 
Rich veined streaks of crimson and of gold, 
That mark the bright track of the setting sun. 
The sheep-bell tinkles from the distant hills, 
Where the white flocks upon the clover wold 
Are folded for the night. 

From bosky dell 


The sweet clear clarion of the nightingale 
Sounds forth his vesper hymn. Dies slowly out 
The last faint gleam of light; with mellow ray 
The silver star of eve peeps palely through 
The clusters of the sweet-breathed jessamine, 
What time, her white blooms, to the dewdrops yield 
Their fragrant incense: 
Yonder from the lake 
Falls on the ear the muffled plash of oar, 
The deep refrain of fishers as they sing, 
And homeward row from toil. The white moth skims 
The surface of the pool; the dun bat flies 
Swift round the ivied tower; the barn-ow! hoots 
Along the hedgerows; and the bark of fox 
Sounds from the blackthorn copse : 
And one by one 
The lights go out within the lattices; 
Drawn are white curtains gently o’er the pane, 
Sounds the last glad “ Good-night,” and simple folk 
Commend them to their slumbers and their God! 
—All the Year Round. 


a 
STORIES RE-TOLD. 
THE IRELAND FORGERIES. 


In February, 1795 (ten years after the death of Doctor 
Johnson), the literary and dramatic world of London was 
convulsed by the news of the discovery of many important 
deeds and letters relating to Shakespeare. Malone, in his 
celebrated edition of the poet, published five years before, 
had introduced to the public much fresh material (of more or 
less proved authenticity) relative to the great genius, and the 
insatiable public, still hungry, was craving for more. It had 
been hitherto supposed that the fatal fire at the Globe Thea- 
tre (the poet’s summer theatre in Southwark) had destroyed 
most of the manuscripts of his plays, and that all that was then 
left relating to the Swan of Avon had been swallowed up by 


OLD 


thee ruthless fire at Warwick, that burnt down the house of Doc- 
tor Hall, the husband of Susannah, Shakespeare's favorite 
daughter. The joy and exultation were therefore all the 
greater; and in spite of the unaccountable incredulity of 
such great authorities as Malone, Steevens, and Isaac Reed, 
the \eagerness to see and read the drift from the ocean of 
oblivion was extreme. 

The lucky finder was 8. W. H. Ireland, a clever young 
lawyer's clerk in New Inn, only eighteen years of age, the 
son of a Mr. 8. Ireland, originally a Spitalfields weaver, who 
had turned seller of curiosities and writer of illustrated tours. 
He had, it appeared, met at a coltee-house a country gentle- 
man, ¢~vho, finding him curious in autographs, had taken him 
to kis chambers, and given him leave to rummage over a 
heap of old deeds and papers, which had descended to him 
from/his father, a lawyer who had retired on a fortune. The 
first Yucky dive into the lumber-room brought up a pearl in- 
deed, no less, in fact, than a lease from Shakespeare and John 
Hemiinge to Michael Fraser and Elizabeth his wife. The old 
curiosity seller, who had two years before travelled through 
Warwickshire, and had just published that tour, was in rap- 
tures, feeling sure there were more Shakespearian papers 
wherever that lease came from. He was right, there were 
dozems more. The young clerk had, indeed, struck what the 
minevs call “a champion lode.” The next find was a Pro- 
fession of Faith by Shakespeare, Protestant to the last de- 
grees and quite exploding the foolish tradition that he had 
died’a Roman Catholic ; next came a most charming good- 
natured letter of the great poet to Richard Cowley, the 
player, with a portrait in pen and ink of “the Bard” himself 
enclased. After that appeared a note of hand and receipt 
from Heminge. Then followed a delightful love-letter from 
Shakespeare to Ann Hathaway, with some inestimable verses, 
and a. priceless braided lock of his hair. 

On, being pressed by his father, the young clerk owned that 
a Mr? Talbot, then a clerk also in New Inn, since that an ac- 
tor at the Dublin Theatre, had first introduced him to Mr. 


. H., the gentleman who possessed the papers. The coffee- 


house story had been a mere playful fiction. After ransack- 
ing tithe closet several days, the two keen-eyed clerks had 
been tlucky enough to discover a deed which secured to the 
owner of the deeds landed property, his title to which had 
beentpreviously unknown. In gratitude for this, Mr. H. had 
given) Talbot and Ireland all papers and documents they 
should] be lucky enongh to find relating to Shakespeare. Mr. 
Talb@t being written to by Ireland, senior, bore testimony to 
the truth of these curious facts, and explained with delightful 
franl<ness and candor the real reason why Mr. H. had so care- 
fully’ concealed his name and address. Mr. H. was, it ap- 
peared, “a man somewhat known in the world and in the 


_ walk: of high life.” Shy and proud, he did not wish it known 


that/an ancestor of his had been a brother actor with Shake- 
speatre, who in a deed of gift still existing, and lately found, 
had¢left him all the furniture of acertain upper room in New 
Place, Stratford-upon-Avon, together with cups, a miniature 
imself, also preserved, and various papers, the majority 
yrhich, alas! had been lost. The old curiosity seller was 
ptures. Providence had thus permitted him to be the 
fatfher of a lad who had discovered more Shakespearian pa- 













pers! than had ever yet been found. The mine seemed, in- 
deecY, inexhaustible as the faith of an antiquary. Soon there 
appeared a remarkable letter from Queen Elizabeth, request- 
ing Shakespeare to come with his actors to Hampton and 
play *before “ my Lord Leicester,” and to this most remarka- 


ble dcument was appended a loyal memorandum in the hand 
akespeare. 

ter that the young diver brought home to Norfolk-street 
fraved portraits of Bassanio and Shylock, that had be- 
ged to Shakespeare. But at this point these astounding 
isclosures assumed a still more interesting aspect. Consider- 
everything, it was almost touching to think that this 





young zealot lover of Shakespeare should have struck a path 
that at last led him to traces of his own ancestors. Working 
among clouds of dust, he emerged one day dirty as a scaven- 

er, but smiling, with a deed of gift of certain property in 

lackfriars, from Shakespeare to a person named Ireland, 
who had saved him from drowning, a view of Ireland's 
house and coat-of-arms, and a greater treasure still, some tri- 
butary lines to W. H. from W. S., not strong verses, but still 
not more dilutcd than the occasion that produced them 
seemed to have warranted. After that the digger in this 
Golconda discovered agreements between Shakespeare and 
John Louin and Henry Condell, the players, and manu- 
script notes in about fifty books. All that the world had 
been longing for, for a hundred and fifty years or so, 
seemed to pour from the cornucopia in shy Mr. FI.’s lumber- 
closet. In dust and grime the good fairy had hidden away 
and guarded the treasure, but the daring lawyer's clerk had 
at last blown his own trumpet and dissolved the enchant- 
ment. At last a corrected manuscript of King Lear was 
found, free from all the ribaldry foisted in by players and 
printers. The diver next fished up from “ the slimy bottom 
of the deep” a few leaves of Hamlet, and still more glorious 
to relate, a play, a real unpublished play, founded, like Cym- 
beline, on fabulous ancient British history, and entitled Vor- 
tigern. There were alsofound a few leaves of a play entitled 
Henry the Second, and a deed alluding to a lost play of 
Shakespeare's, entitled Henry the Seventh. 

In a state of almost hysterical rapture the old curiosity 
seller proceeded to publish the great Shakesperian find. The 
dreams of so many men had to him become a reality. It is 
true the keystone of the evidence was imperfect till the shy 
Mr. H. should come forward; but this very break in the case 
freed his mind of all suspicion of fraud, for it was evident to 
the meanest understanding that no practised forgers would 
have left that part of their plot imperfect. The number and 
variety of papers removed all possibility that any one forger 
could have produced them. The chuckling old gentlemen 
therefore instantly constituted a committee of twenty-one 
literary men, including one or two noblemen, Doctor Parr, 
the great Whig divine, the celebrated Boswell, Pinkerton, 
Pye, the laureate, Valpy of Reading, the Reverend Nathanael 
Thornbury (grandfather of an author of the present day), and 
other celebrities of the day, to inspect the documents. The 
committee met three times, at No. 8 Norfolk-street, where 
the papers had been found, and each time the members were 
more rapturous than the last. At the first meeting, February, 
1795, Boswell (who died in April, 1796), full of the new won- 
der, and as usual outdoing every one in his foolish admira- 
tion, previous to signing with the rest a certificate recording 
his belief, fell upon his knees, and in a tone of submission 
and exultation, vociferously thanked God that he had lived 
to witness the astounding discovery, and protested his readi- 
ness after that to depart in peace. Doctor Parr and Doctor 
Warton Ey heard Shakespeare's Profession of Faith read, 
exclaimed : “ Mr. Ireland, we have very fine things in our 
church service, and our litany abounds with beauties, but 
here is a man has distanced us all.” 

At the next meeting, stuttering, arrogant Doctor Parr de- 
clared, with his usual energy, that Mr. Boswell’s certificate 
was far too feebly expressed for the importance of the subject, 
and at once dictated another, which he himself first signed. 
In March, 1796, another certificate was signed by twelve 
literary men, to testify that the Shakespearian deeds had been 
compared with Shakespeare’s three signatares to his will, 
and to a deed in the hands of Mr. Albany Wallis, of 21 Nor- 
folk-street, Garrick’s executor, and that they all believed in 
their authenticity. In January of this year, young Ireland 
had drawn up a tempting schedule, in presence of Mr. Chal- 
mers and another gentleman, of Shakespearian documents, 
which he solemnly protested he had seen. They were enough 
to make a bibliographer commit felony, and an antiquary 
break twice ten commandments. The list included the manu- 
scripts of Richard the Second, Henry the Second (an unpub- 
lished early play), Henry the Fifth, sixty-two leaves of King 
Johu, forty-nine leaves of Othello, thirty-seven leaves of 
Richard the Third, thirty-seven leaves of Timon of Athens, 
fourteen leaves of Henry the Fourth, seven leaves of Julius 
Cesar, a catalogue of Shakespeare's books in his own manu- 
script, a deed of partnership in the Curtain Theatre, two 
drawings of the Globe Theatre, verses to Queen Elizabeth 
(only think!), verses to Sir Francis Drake (better still !), 
verses to Sir Walter Raleigh (best of all!), and his own 
miniature set in silver—silver! it ought to have been enor- 
mous diamonds! Other treasures Ireland had heard of, but 
had not yet seen. There were also a Chaucer with manu- 
script notes, a book about — Elizabeth with ditto (all 
Golconda would not buy it), Euphues with ditto, Bible with 
ditto (stupendous!), Boccace’s works with ditto, Barclay’s 
Ship of Fools (ah, indeed!) with ditto, Hollinshed’s Chroni- 
cles with ditto (as we all expected); to crown this, discover 
of discoveries, a whole length portrait (said to be of the Bard) 
in oil (said, why of course it was his, and hundreds of eager 
hands full of gold were stretching ready for it!), but better, 

rander still,a brief autobiography of Shakespeare in his own 
and. 

As the malice of Malone and the other opponents of the 
Ireland party continued still, however, strangely enough, to 
develop, and as Malone was said to have boasted that he had 
discovered the papers to be all forgeries, and was about to 
publish a conclusive work examining the whole evidence, 
young Ireland, with very manly and chivalrous feeling, 
wished to —*. exculpate his father from all share in the 
great discovery. He drew up, therefore, a formal deposition 
to that effect on stamped paper, intending to swear it before 
a magistrate. This was a lawyer's clerk’s natural way of 
— a thing, but Mr. Albany Wallis, as a friend and a 
awyer, disliking a formal deposition, drew up instead an 
advertisement, which was inserted, after the failure of Vorti- 
gern, in the True Briton, the Morning Herald, and other 
papers. It was signed S. W. H. Ireland, legally witnessed, 
and began thus: 

“Tn justice to my father, and to remove the reproach under 
which he has innocently fallen respecting the 7 pub- 
lished by him as the manuscripts of Shakespeare, I do hereby 
solemnly declare that they were given to him by me as the 
genuine productions of Shakespeare, and that he was and is 
at this moment totally unacquainted with the source from 
whence they came.” 


In April, 1796, Mr. Talbot wrote from Dublin, offering to 
join in an affidavit of the elder Ireland’s innocence of any 
forgery, the secret “ being only known to Sam, myself, and a 
third person, whom Mr. Ireland is not acquainted with.” 
Mr. Talbot, in the same letter (thirteen days after the failure 
of Vortigern), protested against the younger Ireland’s pro- 
posal of disclosing the secret to two gentlemen of respecta- 
bility. “It would not be,” he said, “consistent with our 





romise and oath.” In the same month, nevertheless, Ire- 
fand, after much difficulty about sclecting his contidants, 


chose Mr. Wallis as the depositary of the mystery, so that 
Mr. Wallis might, as a professional man, assure Mr. H. that 
no part of his property would be damaged by the disclosure. 
The elder Ireland used reitered importunities and most 
anxious solicitations, but Mr. Wallis kept close as a Free- 
mason, his only reply was: “ Do not ask me any questions. 
It is not proper that you should know the secret. Keep your 
mind easy, all will be well in time.” 

In the meantime all went bravely for the enterprising clerk 
only nineteen years old. Indeed, there was quite a compe- 
tition among the London managers for Vortigern. Sheridan, 
who was a very lukewarm admirer. of Shakespeare, and 
Harris, were both competitors for it. They neither of them 
cared a button probably whether the play was genuine or 
not; all they knew was that the town was wild to see it 
acted, and the cash result must be gratifying. As for Kem- 
ble, who was a student of old plays. he was very gloomy and 
silent about Vortigern, and refused, in spite of young Ire- 
land’s request, to make any alterations whether he deemed 
them necessary or not. Porson had als> seen the manu- 
scripts, and refused to sign the Articles of Faith; Malone's 
strong disbelief no doubt influencing him. Nevertheless, 
Sheridan boldly made an ement with Ireland to pay him 
down three hundred pounds, and after deducting the expen- 
ses of the theatre, to share the profits with him for sixty 
nights. That awful poet, Sir James Bland Burgess, wrote 
the prologue. On the 2nd of April, 1796, the rush of Shakes- 
pearians was so tremendous that not more than two or 
three women could force their way into the Drury Lane pit. 
It must be confessed, however, with all due deference to the 
Swan, that the play, on nearer acquaintance, was by no 
means equal to Cymbeline. 

John Kemble, Bensley, Charles Kemble, King, Mrs. Powell, 
and Mrs. Jordan, did their best, but it was from the first too 
evidently an up-hill game. Vortigern murdered Constantius, 
became Kirg of Britain, invited over the Saxons, defeated 
the Scots, fell in love with Rowena, and was fairly on his 
way to his last place of refuge in Ceesav’s Tower after Rowena 
had poisoned herself, when the public would not have it— 
not another crumb of it—though there were yards more of 
flatulent blank verse to spout, and Aurelius had still to fight 
the hateful Vortigern, knock him down, take his crown, and 
spare his life. At the perhaps rather unfortunate line, 

And when this solemn mockery is oe’r, 


which Kemble, being interrupted by a wolfish howl of vexa- 
tion, contempt, and disappointment, somewhat maliciously 
repeated twice over, the house rose, and in a Niagara of in- 
dignation, swept the very early play of Shakespeare into 
everlasting forgetfulness. Immediately after this lamentable 
failure, when the Ireland family had shrunk from the theatre 
hot, astonished, and angry, dozens of critics detected in 
Vortigern plagiarisms from Shakespeare, and ore keen eye 
found an allusion to “ Bishop Bonner,” which, to say the 
least, was a ridiculous anachronism. But the popular verdict 
did not shake the belief of Ireland’s more generous friends, 
for Chalmers soon after published a defence eleven hundred 
pages long, and Ireland pére wrote a vindication of his own 
conduct in an angry and contemptuous reply to that “ usur- 
yer,” “ dictator,” and presumptuous, arrogant critic, Malone. 
Tadlesenaisie the very month the father’s pamphlet appeared , 
one written by the son was also printed by Debrett (opposite 
Burlington House, Piccadilly), acknowledging, with shame- 
less frankness, every one of the extraordinary Shakespearian 
papers of the imaginary Mr. H. to be mere forgeries of his 
own. 

Young Ireland had been well educated (according to his 
own account, at Kensington, Ealing, and Soh» square schools, 
afterwards at Amiens, and a college at Ems, in Normandy, 
aud at sixteen had been articled to a lawyer of eminence 
in New Inn). The mistaken and vain lad, fond of books 
and accustomed to old plays, one day took it into his head 
that if he could pass off some documents of his own writing 
for Shakespeare’s, it would secure him a reputation, delight 
his father, and show how easy credulous antiquaries could be 
gulled. Macpherson had led to Chatterton, Chatterton led to 
Ireland. Purchasing a thin quarto tract of the time of Eliza- 
beth, with her arms on the cover, the lawyer's clerk, eager 
for this spurious kind of fame, wrote a letter in Elizabethan 
hand, supposed to be a letter presenting the book to the 
queen. This letter his father at once pronounced to be 
genuine. That very day,on his way home, Ireland called 
on a bookbinder named Laurie, in New Inn passage, and 
showing him the letter, told him the story. A young man 
in the shop then showed him how to make ink look old, by 
mixing it with some acid and a liquid used in marbling book- 
covers, and afterwards turning it brown at the fire. In the 
next long vacation a visit to Stratford-1pon-Avon further 
inflamed the young forger’s mind, for at Clapton House the 
owner told him that a few weeks before, in clearing out a 
lumber-room to serve as an aviary for young partridges, he 
had found awhole basketful of old letters and papers, rotten 
as tinder, but many of them bearing the signature of Shakes- 

are, Which he had burnt as mere litter and rubbish. On 

reland’s return to New Inn, being left alone in chambers, he 
carried his impostures further, at first for mere frolic, keeping 
by him copies of the poet’s signature from Stevens’ Shakes- 
peare. The wording of the sham deeds he took from an 
old Jacobean law paper. Here he had resolved to stop, but 
his first lies dra, him further down. His father insisted 
that he knew of more treasures, so did his dupes, and his 
own vanity and secretiveness urged him on. The paper he 
first used consisted of blank sheets torn from old books, but 
after a time, hearing the jug spoken of as the prevalent Eliz- 
abethan water-mark, he selected sheets bearing that mark. 

Most of the old paper he purchased of Verey, a bookseller 
of Great May’s-buildings, Saint Martin’s-lane. Talbot be- 
came Ireland’s accomplice, the forger tells us, by mere acci- 
dent. He was also a clerk in New Inn, but at another law- 
yer’s, and his articles had just expired. He had often seen 
aad imitate old handwritings, and at once told him that 
the first Shakespearian deed was not original. Ireland firmly 
denied the charge, but unfortunately, a few days after, Tal- 
bot, always on the watch, stole in and caught him writing a 
sham Shakespearian document. No longer able to deny the 
fact, Ireland forced him to secresy, fearing the janger of his 
father, and Talbot, entering into the scheme, promised never 
to betray him. Not knowing of any extant autograph of 
Lord Southampton, Ireland invented a style, and wrote the 
earl’s sham letter with his left hand. The praise lavished 
on his Profession of Faith by Parr and Warton first began to 
make him think he had original talent, and might carry the 
imposture further. Queen Elizabeth’s letter Ireland wrote 
from her signature only, and this he copied from an original 
in the library at Norfolk street. The drawings of Shylock 
and Bassanio were bought at a broker’s in Butcher row, and 
at New Inn, with water colors, he painted in the letters W. 
S., and the arms of Shakespeare, and gave the old Dutchman, 





whom he christened Shylock, his appropriate kuife and 
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scales. No one observed, however, that Ireland had made 
the spear in the coat of arms point the wrong way. Growing 
rapidly more daring, he next wrote alterations to King Lear, 
and he forged the playhouse receipts, which he tied round 
with threads unravelled from old tapestry. He now flew at 


higher qme, and began to write, in detached portions, his 
play of Vortigern, pretending that the mysterious Mr. H 


would not deliver the original manuscript till Ireland had 
transcribed the whole work. To his delight his dupes swal- 
lowed the whole two thousand lines, declaring they were 
superior to the worst of Shakespeare’s plays, and much infe- 
rior to his best. For every separate fergery, Ireland had 
some artful motive. The Profession of Faith was intended 
to please all true Protestants; the corrections to Lear to 
show that the impurities of Shakespeare’s plays were mere 
interpolations; the theatrical accounts were to prove the 
Swan’s business habits; the story of Ireland saving the Bard 
from drowning was to establish a claim to the papers, which 
he said Mr. H. assured him had belonged to one of his ances- 
tors. So he went on piling lie upon lie. All this time this 
artful young impostor purposely appeared frequently in pub- 
lic, in order to induce the world to think him a giddy, thought- 
less adolescent, incapable of producing such poems. Talbot, 
after much hesitation, consented to remain an accomplice and 
sort of sleeping partner in the fraud, and, by his letters to 
old Ireland, he helped on the scheme. It now became 
necessary, from time to time, to concoct more documents to 
strengthen the former evidence, and to win fresh praise from 
the still hungry literati. Still slowly but surely the time 
came when the lies could no longer live. The credulous 
father, urged by foolish dupes, determined that the world 
should no longer be deprived of such a treasure. He would 
publish the newly-found Shakespearian papers in spite of all 
the entreaties of his alarmed son. Vortigern appeared, 
Malone’s crushing—no, that is not the word—pulverising 
exposure followed, and the imposture crumbled to pieces, 
The son (with some good in him) began to be seriously un- 
easy when the world commenced to dub his father an accom- 
plice. Urged by his father, and pressed by the committee, 
young Ireland was at last compelled to tell Mr. Wallis the 
whole secret, and to beg him to be silent. At last, driven 
hopelessly into a corner, the clever young scamp, still vain 
of his triumph, while his father’s vindication of himself and 
his reply to Malone were actually in the press, November, 
1796, issued his Authentic Account of the Shakespearian 
Manuscripts, and, without waiting for Talbot's consent, as he 
had solemnly promised, at once avowed his imposture. 

“Tam myself,” he wrote,“ both the author and writer, 
and have had no aid or assistance from any soul living, and I 
never should have gone so far, but that the world praised 
the papers so much, and thereby flattered my vanity.”” And 
he concluded his pamphlet in the following manner: 

“Here then I conclude, most sincerely regretting an 
offense I may have given the world or any particular indi- 
vidual, trusting at_the same time they will deem the whole 
the act of a boy without any evil or bad intention, but bur- 
ried on, thoughtless of any danger that awaited to ensnare 
him. Should [ attempt another play or any other stage per- 
formance, I shall hope the public will lay aside all ‘prejudice 
my conduct may have deserved, and grant me that kind in- 
dulgence which is the certain inmate of every Englishman's 

om.” 

The impudent imposture had continued for upwards of a 
year. The elder Ireland died five years afterwards, his end, 
as was generally supposed, hastened by shame and mortifica- 
tion at his son’s forgeries. The son did not produce his pro- 
mised Henry the Seventh, his interlude of the Virgin Queen, 
or his windy William the Conqueror, but afterwards pub- 
lished a novel and some rhapsodical and worthless poems, 
became editor of the York Herald, and died in 1835. That 
such poor forgeries as Ireland’s should have required Ma- 
lone’s closely reasoned four hundred and twenty-four pages 
to expose them, does not say much, it must be confessed, for 
the knowledge of Elizabethan literature possessed by the con- 
temporaries of Farmer, Steevens, and Isaac Reed. 

It will now probably never be ascertained whether the father 
was an accomplice before or after the fact; but we are, 
nevertheless, by no means certain that he can be altogether 
acquitted, His Hogarthian memoran¢a were in too many 
cases proved to be spurious.—All the Year Round. 
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THE SCOTT CENTENARY. 
BY CHARLES PEBODY. 


It is said that every great man except Pitt has begun life 
by writing poetry; and of most poets, except Burns and 
Byron, it may, I believe, be said, with at least equal truth, 
that they have made their first dash into literature by trans- 
lations. This was the case with Milton and Pope and Dry- 
den, probably even with Shakespeare. Cowper tried his 
*prentice hand on Homer. Coleridge developed his genius 

or poetry and metaphysics by poring over Schiller. Moore 
began by translating Anacreon; and Sir Walter Scott made 
his first appearance in the field where he was destined to win 
so many triumphs with a thin quarto volume of translations 
from the ballads of Burger in his hand. It was nota brilliant 
debut ; and I do not believe that a single copy of the work 
is now to be found. It fell dead from the press ; and most 
of the edition was condemned to the service of the truak- 
maker, with the mass of the rival translations of German 
ballads which were then issuing from half the presses of 
London and Edinburgh. The author's own friends, of 
course, were in high glee about it, and perhaps not without 
reason, for the work, trifling as it is, was distinguished from 
most of its rivals by many terse and vigorous lines, by many 
striking metaphors, by many bold and_ picturesque expres- 
sions ; but out of his own quiet and narrow circle the volume 
was hardly seen, and no critic of the day discovered beneath 
this blank shield the slightest trace of the most brilliant and 
dashing poet of a generation distinguished by the publication 
of poems like “Childe Harold,” the “ Revolt of Islam,” the 
“ Excursion,” the “ Ancient Mariner,” the “ Curse of Keha- 
ma,” and the romance of “ Lalla Rookh.” Seott’s failure was 
complete and palpable; and it stands out in marked contrast 
with the triumph which a sparkling, bright-eyed Irish youth, 
nestling among a covey of French emigres ina lodging-house 
off Portman Square, was then preparing for himself with the 
“Odes of Anacreon.” But palpable as it was, the failure 
hardly touched the spirits of the hardy Borderer. He re- 
turned to his desk in his father’s office, to copy writs, with as 
free a heart as if he had won a victory as brilliant and de- 
cisive as Tom Moore's. “ | was coolly received by strangers.” 
he said, recalling the incident many years afterwards, when 
he stood at the head of English literature, “ but my reputa- 
tion began to increase among my own friends, and on the 
whole I was more bent to show the world that it had 














neglected something worth notice, than to be affronted by its 
indifference.” f c 

Scott’s father had frequently been perplexed by finding the 
wild moss-trooping blood of Harden asserting itself in his 
son, and asserting itself often in a way that promised —_ 
pe | but success in a profession like the law. But the o d 
gentleman would probably have been less surprised to hear 
that his son had turned foot-pad and taken to the road, after 
the fashion of his Border ancestors, than he must have been 
to hear that the lad had turned poet. Yet when the discov- 
ery had been once made, all Scott’s friends must have con- 
fessed to themselves that this had been his bent from his 
cradle, and that the instincts of the boy had been rooted and 
strengthened in him by the whole course of his reading, as 
well as by all the associations of his life, till he was set on a 
stool in his father’s office to engross deeds and to puzzle out 
the mysteries of the law of Scottish entail. Homer, Spen- 
ser, Milton, Ossian, Tasso, the novels of Richardson, of 
Fielding, and of Smollett, all the literature of romance and 
imagination that a boy with a ravenous appetite for books 
could lay his hands upon in the library of a Scottish laird,— 
these had been the companions of almost every moment that 
Scott could call his own, from the day that he could put two 
sentences together in type; and, above all, Bishop Percy’s 
“Reliques of Ancient Poetry.” This book fired his imagina- 
tion more than anything else that he ever read, and it was in 
poring over this volume that Sir Walter Scott formed and 
nurtured the genius which made him, at forty, as Words- 
worth said,“ the whole world’s darling.” It was under a 
large platanus tree in his aunt’s garden, at Kelso, that he first 
read these ballads, forgetting even the dinner-hour in his en- 
joyment of his new treasure. “To read and to remember 
was, in this instance,” he says, “the same thing, and hence- 
forth I overwhelmed my schoolfellows, and all who would 
hearken to me, with tragical recitations from the ballads of 
Bishop Percy. The first time, too, 1 could scrape a few 
shillings together, which were not common occurrences with 
me, I bought unto myself a copy of these beloved volumes ; 
nor do I believe I ever read a book half so frequently, or 
with half the enthusiasm.” Browsing all day in his hours 
of thought upon works of this stimulating nature, and brow- 
sing upon them year after year during all the period when 
the heart is freshest and the imagination most active, Scott 
spent most of his evenings at his grandfather's fireside, 
listening with rapt attention to tales of the Jacobite risings 
from the lips of men who had been outlawed almost as often 
as William of Deloraine, to anecdotes of Border life and 
its heroes, to Scottish songs, and to legends of “ auld Watt 
Harden” and the rest of his kinsmen in the old days of Bor- 
der chivalry; and in a few years we find him, almost as a 
matter of course, giving rein to his faculties and manufac- 
turing legends on his own account, for the mere pleasure of 
tpeetion over them, with a rod and line in his hand, on the 
banks of the Tweed, or of relating them in the playground 
or over the yule log to his schoolfellows. 

Concurrently with the translation of these scraps of Ger- 
man poetry, Scott had been spending most of the leisure of 
his vacations in hunting up the traditions of Liddesdale, in 
collecting the ballads of the Scottish marches, and ia making 
his “ first serious attempts in verse” by writing, in imitation 
of these ballads, the tritles by which he won his spurs as an 
original writer—* The Fire King,” “The Grey Brother,” 
“ Glenfinlas,” and “ The Eve of St. John.” It was not, how- 
ever, till he was preparing the third volume of the “ Minstrel- 
sy” for the press that the idea of trying his ’prentice hand at 
anything more ambitious struck him ; and in its original form 
even the “Lay of the Last Minstrel” was, to use his own 
words, nothing more than “a romance of Border chivalry in 
a light-horseman sort of stanza.” Like his translation of 
“Lenore,” too, this “ Lay” owed its origin to the suggestion 
of a lady, the Countess of Dalkeith. Scott was in the habit, 
when living at Ashestiel, of riding out with his lovely chief- 
tainess and her husband— 

When summer smiled on sweet Bowhill ; 

and in the course of one of these pleasant rides, Lady Dal- 
keith happened to repeat the grotesque story of “ Gilpin 
Horner,” which she had recently heard from an old gentle- 
man on a visit at the castle, as “an o’er true tale.” She in- 
sisted that Scott should “ turn it into a Border ballad.” “ Had 
she asked me to write a ballad on a broomstick,” said Scott, 
“I must have attempted it.” He therefore took up his pen 
and sketched out a few verses to be called the “ Goblin Page,” 
in imitation of the style of “ Lady Christabel,” which he had 
recently heard read, in part at least, from Coleridge’s MS. at 
a supper by Sir John Stoddart. These preliminary verses 
Scott read over one evening after dinner to a couple of his 
friends, Erskine and Cranstoun. They listened, as men gen- 
erally listen to MS. with their dinner still in their throats, 
with perplexing politeness, and nothing more. They sroked 
their cigars, passed on the claret, h’m’d, drew a sigh of relief 
at the end of the first canto, kept their criticism to them- 
selves, and went back to the thread of conversation which 
Scott had broken with his cold dash of poetry. This toa 
man of Scott’s temperament was like a wet blanket. He 
interpreted their silence as meaning that they dic not think 
much of what they had heard ; and taking his cue from their 
inarticulate criticism, he threw his stanzas aside in a fit of 
disgust. “They lay long by me,” he says, in a letter to Miss 
Seward, “till the applause of some friends whose judgment 
I valued induced me to resume the poem. So, on I wrote, 
knowing no more than the man in the moon how I was to 
end. At length the story appeared so uncouth that I was 
fain to put it into the mouth of my old ‘ Minstrel’ lest the 
nature of it should be misunderstood, and I should be sus- 
pected of setting up a new school of poetry, instead of a 
feeble attempt to imitate the old. In the process of the 
romance, the page, intended to be a principal person in the 
work, contrived (from the baseness of his natural propensi- 
ties, 1 suppose) to slink down stairs into the kitchen; and 
now he must e’en abide there.” 

Of its success when published I need say nothing; it was 
prodigious ; and, under cover of this success, Scott at once 
— up his mind to make literature the profession of his 
ife. 

This point once settled, and the law abandoned—except as 
a crutch—Scott set to work with characteristic energy, entered 
into partnership with the Ballantynes, stocked a printing- 
office in the Canongate with types and presses, and drew up 
a plan of work sufficient to keep them and himself well em- 
ployed for three or four years, by the republication of a costly 
series of English classics. To be the editor of Dryden and 
Swift, and the annotator of old ballads, was at this time the 
highest ambition of the most brilliant and fertile author of 
one of the most brilliant and fertile ages of English litera- 
ture. Poetry was the last thing in his thoughts. “As for 
riding on Pegasus,” he said, in a note to Mr. Ellis, when at 





work on the proofs of Dryden, “ depend upon it, I will never 
again cross him in a serious way, unless I should, by some 


strange‘accident, reside so long in the Highlands, and make 
myself master of their ancient manners, so as to paint them 
with some degree of accuracy, in a kind of companion to the 
‘Minstrel Lay.” To vary the monotony of hunting up 
original readings and scribbling foot-notes, Scott threw off an 
article now and then for Jeffrey’s Review ; and in the sum- 
mer vacation of 1805 we find him trying his hand at “ a com- 
panion to the Lay,” by throwing tegether, in the form of an 
historical novel, some of his recollections of Highland 
scenery and customs. This was the origin of “ Waverley.” 
Like the “ Lay,” however, it was no sooner taken up that it 
was thrown aside. “When I had proceeded as far, I think, 
as the seventh chapter, I showed my work toa critical friend, 
whose opinion was unfavorable; and having then some 
poetical reputation, I was unwilling to risk the loss of it by 
atiempting a new style of composition. I therefore then 
threw aside the work I had commenced, without either reluc- 
tance or remonstrance.” It was not till some months after 
this that the idea of writing “ Marmion” seems to have 
suggested itself, and the necessity of raising £1,000, to pay 
off some debts of his brother Thomas, was the motive of 
this magnificent poem. Constable offered this sum at once 
for the copyright, without asking to see a line of the MS., 
and, indeed, even before a line of it had been written; and 
it was under the spur of making the poem all that Scott 
thought it ought to be for this handsome sum—as £1,000 was 
then thought to be for a poem—that he put his whole soul 
into his task, and gave up to its composition all the time that 
he could spare from the proof-sheets of Dryden. 

“ Marmion,” as a commercial success, put even the “ Lay” 
into the shade. It was the work of less than a couple of 
years, or perhaps I ought to say of the vacations of a couple 
of years, and of the hours that Scott could steal from his 
task-work. But even the sale of ten thousand copies of his 
poem at a guinea and a half a volume within a year was not 
enough to induce Scott to throw up his editions of Dryden 
and Swift, and devote himself to poetry as the main business 
of his life. “I have done with poetry for some time,” he 
told Ellis, in answer to an appeal to throw his proof-sheets 
aside as drudgery beneath the dignity of the author of “ Mar- 
mion.” “It is a scourging crop, and editing is a green crop.” 
The green crop, however, was but a short one. In less than 
a year Scott was wooing the Muse again under the inspiration 
of the pathetic tradition of Ellen and the Knight of Snow- 
don. Of the conception of the “Lady of the Lake” I can 
find no account beyond this, that Scott, in the summer of 
1809, undertook to have a third poem ready to keep Ballan- 
tyne’s press in action at the end of the year. Whatthis poem 
was to be Scott, probably, knew no more than Ballantyne, 
for about this time he began what [ may perhaps call the 
system of drawing bills at three, six, and nine months upon 
his genius, to raise cash to pay for his purchases at Abbots- 
ford, or to guard against the presses and types in the Canon- 
gate lying idle for a day; but in reading or conversation, his 
imagination had been set on fire by the story of the “ Lady of 
the Lake ;” and upon the rising of the Court of Session in 
July, we tind him starting off with Mrs. Scott and his eldest 
daughter to revisit the scenes which he had chosen for the 
framework of his fable. Not a little of this poem was, I 
believe, written in the course of the trip. The description 
of the stag chase certainiy was ; and I do not think one needs 
the gift of second sight, knowing what we do of Scott's 
habits, to pick out at least one passage which was worked 
out in the course of the gallop from the shore of Loch Ven- 
nachar to the Rock of Stirling, which Scott undertook to an- 
ticipate his critics by testing the practicability of a good horse- 
man, well mounted, riding within the space allowed to’ Fitz- 
james after his duel with Roderick Dhu. 

The success of the “Lady of the Lake” is one of tbe 
brightest traditions of Paternoster Row. Til! the “Lady of 
the Lake” appeared, the Highlands were as little known to 
the mass of Englishmen as Iceland. But within a couple of 
months of its publication the Trossachs were swarming with 
an army of visitors from every part of the island ; and it isa 
statistical fact that from the year the “ Lady of the Lake” 
appeared the post-horse duty rose at a jump and continued to 
rise regularly year by year as editions of the poem multiplied 
and the circle of its readers grew wider. 

Till Scott published the “ Lay” his highest ambition would 
have been realised by the possession of a cottage at the foot 
of Minchmoor, with perhaps a hundred acres of heath along 
the banks of the Tweed, an’ a couple of spare bedrooms, 
with dressing-rooms, in which, on a pinch,a couch-bed might 
be let down for an ¢xtra visitor or two. But the success of 
the “ Lay,” and still more the success of “ Marmion,” changed 
the spirit of his dream. The cottage grew into a castle; the 
hundred acres at once rose 4 in his imagination in the form 
of a gentleman’s seat studded with woods and plantations 
He saw himself a few years hence playing the part of a 
Border chief, of a Scottish laird of the old type, with a host 
of dependants around him, horses, dogs, huntsmen, foresters, 
and household servants—the territorial and social equal of 
his kinsman, Scott of Harden. He saw that he could coin 
money by his brain, that in working his vein for criticism and 
poetry he was working a vein of virgin gold in El Dorado; 
and as he turned out vclume after volume of Swift and Dry- 
den, with a fee of £40 a volume, fifty-guinea articles for the 
Edinburgh Review, and poems which added £1,000 to his 
banker’s balance at a stroke, this dream grew and strength- 
ened till it became ingrained in all his thoughts, one of the 
passions of his life. When, therefore, Clarty Hole fell into 
the market, Scott rose to the bait like a bull-trout at a:painted 
fly. It was exactly the spot to take his fancy, for he, valued 
scenery all his life, not as an artist values it, in itself aad for 
itself, but as an antiquarian values it, for its associations ; and 
Clarty Hole, with all its barrenness, was rich in the ‘sort of 
associations that took Scott’s fancy. We can see at a glance 
how his imagination pictured Abbotsford, with its les and 
its towers, with its stables and gar/ens, and its fair domair, 
rising, like the phantom of one of his own dreams, out, of the 
naked moor, a few turnip fields, a Scotch cottage ancl farm- 
yard, and a few straggling Scotch firs, which was all that 
Clarty Hole was when the Sheriff of the Cairn and the’ Scaur 
crossed the Tweed to take possession of what he intended to 
make the hereditary home of “the Scotts of Abbot$ford. 
He was in raptures with this bleak bit of black moor; with 
its background of bare hills. To his eye these grey hil.ls and 
all this wild Border country had beauties peculiar to’ them- 
selves, “I like the very nakedness of the land,” he said to 
Washington Irving, striking his stick upon the heath; “it 
has something bold, stern, and solitary about it. “When I 
have been for some time in the rich scenery about Edi nburgh, 
which is like ornamented garden land, I began to wish my- 
self back again among my own honest grey hills; and if I 
did not see the heather at least once a year I think I, should 
die.” ‘e 

















But with all the tendency to slpslop in his style, wit. all 
his haste and ca-elessness, all this want of coepeunen, 
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allowing his pen to take its own course, and his plots to con- 
struct themselves, perhaps no great writer ever took more 
trouble about the substratum of his fiction and poetry. 
Even when building with rubble, his foundations were of 
adamant. His imagination was vivid and powerful, and the 
amplitude and accuracy of his memory were the marvel of 
all his friends. But he trusted nothing either to memory or 
imagination when he could urace out the facts themselves by 
paying a visit to a scene, or by hunting up an old ballad or a 
tradition in a library. Refusing to give ten minutes of his 
leisure to lay down the plot of a novel, he never hesitated a 
moment to give up the leisure of a week to settle a point of 
history, or to gather the details of a bit of scenery, which he 
was thinking of working into a poem or novel. Upon points 
like these he was, like Moore, almost finical. When at work 
upon “ Quentin Durward,” Lockhart frequently found him 
in the Advocate’s Library at Edinburgh, poring over maps 
and gazetteers with care and anxiety ; and his own letters to 
Ballantyne attest the scrupulous nicety with which he hunt- 
ed up his facts, even for the description of a village like 
Plessis les Tours, consulting Malte Brun’s geographical works, 
Wraxall’s “ History of France,” and his “ Travels,” and even 
Philip de Comines. Most of his descriptions, too, like By- 
ron’s, are photographs; and with the “ Lady of the Lake” or 
the “Lord of the Isles” in your hand, you may trace out 
every view that Scott had in his eye when penning them, 
with his dogs and his children at his knee, in the morning 
room at Ashestiel. Mr. Morritt gives us a striking conversa- 
tion that took place upon this characteristic of his compo- 
sitions :— 


“ You have often given me materials for a romance,” said 
Scott; “now I want a good robbers’ cave, and an old church 
of the right sort.” “ We rode out,” says Mr. Morritt, “ in 
quest of these; and he found what he wanted in the ancient 
slate quarries of Brignal and the ruined Albey of Eggle- 
stone. I observed him noting down even the peculiar little 
wild flowers and herbs that accidentally grew round on the 
side of a bold crag near his intended cave of Guy Denzil, and 
could not help saying that, as he was not to be upon oath in 
his work, daisies, violets, and primroses would be as poetical 
as any of the humble plants he was examining. I laughed, 
in short, at his scrupulousness; but I understood him when 
he replied, ‘ that in nature herself no two scenes are exactly 
alike, and that whoever copied truly what was before his 
eyes, would possess the same variety in his descriptions, and 
exhibit apparently an imagination as boundless as the range 
of nature in the scenes he recorded; whereas, whoever trust- 
ed to imagination, would soon find his own mind circum- 
scribed and contracted to a few favorite images; and the 
repetition of these would sooner or later pruduce that very 
monotony and barrenness which had always haunted descrip- 
tive poetry in the hands of, any one but the patient worship- 
pers of truth. Besides which,’ he said, ‘local names and 
peculiarities made a fictitious story look so much better in 
the face.’” 


And this was the principle upon which Scott worked in 
all his poems and novels. it is the source of half their charm. 
And this apparently was what Goethe had in his mind when, 
in reading one of Scott's novels to a group of friends at Wei- 
mar, he burst out with his remark upon its artistic skill and 
truth: “ What infinite diligence in the preparatory studies ! 
What truth of detail in the execution!” Of course, looking 
at the Scotch novels, as we do now, with a microscope, we 
are able to detect inaccuracies of costume and historical so- 
lecisms which the keenest and most accomplished of French 
and German critics must of necessity have missed. But these 
inaccuracies and violations of art are, after all, but trifles; 
and even with these Goethe’s remark still represents the 
opinion of the highest and maturest spirit of criticism: “ All 
is greatin the ‘ Waverley Novels,’ material, eflect, charac- 
ters, and execution.”’ And the main source of their greatness 
lies in their truth to nature. The “Lady of the Lake” is, 
as a description of the Trossachs, superior to “ Murray.” 
Scott knew every goat path in the Bristled Territory long be- 
fore he sat down to photograph it; and every goat knew the 
Sherra. But Scott revisited the Trossachs, as he revisited 
Rokeby and Liddesdale, to refresh and correct his recollec- 
tions before he took his pen in hand. And what he did in 
the case of scenery, which he might have sketched in its 
broad outlines from memory with the exactitude of an Ord- 
nance map, he did with his characters. They were none of 
them the creations of his own fancy. They were all drawn 
from life. 

Reinforcing his imagination and his wit with recollections 
like these, and possessing wider and more diversified expe- 
rience than probably any writer of fiction except Fielding, 
Scott pone y off his novels when he had once got into the 
thread of his narrative with astonishing fluency. “The 
manual labor alone of copying them,” as Moore once said to 
him, “ seems enough to have occupied all the time that he 
took in producing them.” “ But I write very quick,” was 
Scott’s answer. “That comes of being brought up under an 
attorney.” Even when his eyes were failing, and his fingers 

‘outy, he frequently threw off thirty or forty pages of print 
fore dinner—that, in fact, was his task when he was at 
work upon “ Woodstock” and the “ Life of Napoleon ;” and 
till he had accomplished that, he did not think himself at 
liberty to take his axe and stroll out into the wood for an 
hour’s sharp exercise. In his prime, he thought nothing of 
throwing off a novel in a month. “Guy Mannering” wus 
written “in six weeks about Christmas,” and this, by itself, 
he thought easy work. Very frequently, however, Sir Wal- 
ter had a brace of novels on hand together, or a novei and a 
poem, or two or three reviews for the Hdinburgh and the 
Quarterly. “ Ivanhoe” and the “ Monastery” were written 
concurrently in this way; and he took up the story of 
“ Woodstock” as a diversion to kill time when he was 
ahead of the press with his “Life of Napoleon.” Hasty 
work in literature is not generally the highest kind of work; 
and of course there is in all Sir Walter Scott’s works much 
that is thin, and rambling, and vapid. But Sir Walter Scott’s 
ideal in poetry and in prose was that “ perpetual animation 
and elasticity of thought” which in his opinion formed the 
highest distinction of Dryden, and he preferred ten times over 
to be unfinished rather than overfinished. The first sufficient 
words that presented themselves suited his purpose; and in 
his writing, as in his conversation, he never gave a second 
thought to those niceties of expression, those epigrammatic 
turns of thought, and that precision and polish of style by 
which men of inferior calibre eke out their genius, and now 
and then, as inthe case of Pope, build up a reputation as 
high as that often attained by the most brilliant and diversi- 
fied powers of originality. Perhaps no great writer has sup- 
plied us with fewer quotations than Scott. You may run oft 
all his quotable passages on your fingers, and a single volume 
of Mr. Disraeli’s contains more epigrams than the whole of 
the Scotch novels. This slap-dash style was, with Scott, 


partly the result of an impetuous temperament and partly the 
result of ingrained contempt for the work of the desk, except 
as the easiest way of earning £10,000 a year, and keeping up 
the position of a Scottish laird. What was good enough for 
the public was good enough for him; and his cardinal test of 
the value of his work was the price of its copyright and its 
sale. In poetry he wrote by inspiration, taking up his pen, 
like Byron, on y when the fit was upon him, and even then 
he wrote, as he thought all poetry must be written to be 
worth anything, with anxious labor. But when at work 
upon a novei or a history, all he thought of was to get 
through his task; and if he was not in the vein when he 
took up his pen, he simply wrote on, as_he_ said, till 
he “ wrote himself into a good humor.” This was not 
generally a very hard task; and when he had got into a 
good humor with his work, he wrote on as freely 
and as gaily as he talked. His manuscripts testify sutliciently 
to this. In his poems you meet with stanzas that are hardly 
legible with blots and interlineations, particularly in the 
manuscript of “ Rokeby,” which was set up from the origi- 
nals draft, written on paper of various sorts and sizes; but 
the manuscripts of his novels are as free from everything of 
this description as his correspondence. You may turn over 
page after page without finding a single correction. “ His 
thoughts,” as his amanuensis said, ‘ flowed easily aud felici- 
tously, without any difficulty to lay hold of them, or to find 
appropriate language. He sat in his chair (when dictating), 
from which he rose now and then, took a volume from the 
bookcase, consulted it, and restored it to the shelf—all with- 
out intermission in the current of ideas, which continued to 
be delivered with no less readiness than if his mind had been 
wholly occupied with the words he was uttering.” When 
dialogue of peculiar animation was in progress, James Bal- 
lantyne says, Scott walked up and down the room, raising 
and lowering his voice, and, as it were, acting the parts. It 
was in this way that the greater part of the “ Bride of Lam- 
mermoor,” the whole of the “ Legend of Montrose,” and all 
but a few pages of “Ivanhoe,” were dictated from the sick 
sofa in the Abbotsford library, as Scott was recovering from 
his first illness. The file-work Scott left to the printer; and 
of several of his stories, he did not even see the proofs till 
“— were in the hands of the public.+ 

hrowinz off his MS. in this rapid and careless style, toss- 
ing it into the post without a second glance, and reserving all 
his corrections till he saw how it read in type, I need hardly 
say that Sir Wa'ter Scott’s proofs were the terror of his prin- 
ters. He sent Dr. Lardner half wild with the MS. of his 
Scottish History. It was full of slips of the pen, of false 
grammar, of incomplete sentences, of repetitions and clumsi- 
nesses without end; and all these Scott corrected in his 
proofs till the Doctor in sheer despair had to set a clerk at 
work to copy out the MS. and“ make it read” before it was 
set. Yet this Scottish History was written, not in half hours 
stolen from the leisure of halting-places in the course of an 
antiquarian raid, but in the quiet of his solitary and luxurious 
Gothic study at Abbotsford. This was where Scott did all 
his best work, and it is still preserved with pious pride by 
Mr. Hope-Scott exactly as his distinguishe} kinsman left it 
when, with tears in his eyes, he laid down his pen for ever, 
and asked Lockhart to lead him back to his bedroom to 
listen once more to the murmur of the Tweed, and to die, 
It is a snug little room opening out of the splendid library in 
which Scott gathered one of the finest collections of books to 
be found in his day, but it is fitted up in the strict- 
est sense of the term as a work-room—that is to say, it 
has but three articles of furniture: Sir Walter’s desk—a small 
writing table, a plain arm-chair covered with black leather, 
and a companion chair made from the oak of the house of 
Rob Royston, the scene of the betrayal of Wallace by Men- 
teith ; and here, in this quiet little ingle nook of his library, 
we can still picture the Ariosto of the North, in his green 
velvet coat and plaid trousers, with his vast pile of forehead, 
his deep grey eyes, and that smile of gentle enthusiasm which 
epee out upon us in Phillips’s portrait, with Maida at his 
eet and his staghounds asleep upon the hearthrug, throwing 
off his morning task of “ Wenlstadit’—een still hear the 
“dashing trot” of his pen over the paper, till, with a jerk of 
his hand, he brings his work to a close with the characteristic 
flourish which marks all his MSS., and lays down the wand 
by which he had held three generations of readers spell-bound 
under the glamor of his genius, without, as he said with a 
flush of pride, writing a single line to unsettle any man’s 
faith, or to corrupt any man’s principle, or asingle line which 
on his death-bed he should wish to blot —Gentleman’s 
Magazine. 

—_——_ 


LEISURE. 


Just as the managers of the Crystal Palace find that dis- 
plays of fireworks and facilities for dancing are its greatest 
attractions, and that the opportunities which it presents for 
studying geology, ethnology, and other sciences are rarely, if 
ever, embraced—just as at the South Kensington Museum 
pictures or jewels or furniture make the strollers through that 
building look for a brief space less bored than usual, while a 
neat array of bottles, in which the several component parts 
of the human frame, each in exact quantity and in its ewn 
separate bottle, are set forth with accompanying and ex- 
planatory diagrams, is regarded as a good joke rather than 4 
serious lesson in chemistry—so literary institutions which 
started with the highest professions and on principles of ex- 
treme devotion to science, have had to subside into concerts 
disguised as musical lectures, and to become mere debating 
societies. We doubt whether any people make a better use 
of the Saturday half-holiday or of the after-business hours 
than the shopmen or workmen of large firms whose heads 
take an intelligent interest in the subject. The cricket-field 
and the river, which are within a Londoner’s reach ona 
summer afternoon, the library and the reading-room, which 
are available at other time, are institutions firmly established 
and highly valued in those large London houses of business 
whose inmates exceed in number the population of some 
rural villages. Besides these there are doubtless numbers of 
hard-worked men who use their leisure hours wisely and 
profitably, and who go back to their chambers or their offices 
or the Exchange refreshed and invigorated in mind and 


body. 

td it be true that these scraps of time, the hore subsecive, 
which come to us daily, are by the majority of persons but 
indifferently used, chiefly perhaps because they come to us in 
doses so intinitesimal that they seem to be not worth caring 
for, we think that our remarks will equally apply to those 
periods which vary in duration from a few days to some 
months, and which we call our holidays. We are writing 
now within view of the time when London begins to empty 
itself, and when all its residents who can do so, from peers to 
costermongers, seek change of air and scene. In London at 





least the annual holiday is now regarded not as a luxury, but 


as a necessity ; and indeed we can only think of one class 0 f 

rsons, who have to earn their bread, to whom a holiday 
ong enough to be a real break in the chain of work is nota 
necessity. The persons whom we would except are those 
who, by an abuse of the English language, are called “ work- 
ing men,” and who, asa matter of fact, get more holidays 
than any other people with whom we are acquainted. Their 
religious convictions keep them from work for some ten days 
after the festivals of Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide; and 
the faithful observance of their Sunday duties—all the more 
irksome from tke circumstance that an objection to the 
Prayer Book, or to the Bible, or to the clergy, or to religion 
generally, prevents them from attending any public place of 
worship—lays on them the necessity of doing no work on 
Mondays, while on occasions their Sabbath lasts into the 
middle of the week. With this exception we regard holidays 
as a matter of universal necessity in these days, and in the 
higher classes, if indeed we may speak of any class as supe- 
rior to those who frighten successive Governments at home, 
and have a policy for every foreign Power, we think that 
holidays are frequently abused, although after a different 
fashion. The energy which has accomplished a year of suc- 
cessful work is often extended into our holidays. To “ do” 
Canada and some of the Northern States in six weeks, grudg- 
ing the time of inaction necessarily devoted to the voyage to 
and fro, is a liborious process, which the excitement of new 
scenes may temper, but can never make beneficial to jaded 
frames and weary brains. There are more desirable things 
to be accomplished in a holiday than to sight Mont Blanc in 
the shortest number of hours after leaving Charing Cross, or 
to have gone over the greatest space in a given time. What 
overw4rked men require is simply recreation or relaxation in 
the literal sense of the words ; for the first few days of a holi- 
day, existence should be a negative thing; it takes at least 
that time to get rid of the accumulated worries of work ; but, 
by adding no fresh subjects of thought, by eschewing letters 
and, if possible, newspapers, by lying idly on the grass and 
leading the life of a molluse or a lotus eater, the * cares which 
infest the day” will depart and leave the mind comparatively 
a blank. Once ina way this is a very desirable condition, a 
worthy object of a sensible man’s eflort; it will not last long ; 
nature will soon reassert herself, and life will become a posi- 
tive thing again. 

Much of the success of a holiday depends on the place in 
which we spend it. The fortunate few who are born to landed 
estates naturally fly to their own domains, where, however 
they may have been wearied by the business of Parliament 
and other cares, they find, if not absolute leisure, yet a change 
of occupation so complete as to be the next best thing to 
idleness. But all are not so blessed; we cannot all have our 
yachts waiting for us, and ready to carry us beyond the reach 
of familiar faces and the influence of familiar scenes ; a Scotch 
moor is beyond the resources of many of her Majesty's sub- 
jects; and, in fact, many very useful and intelligent members 
of society are absolutely without lands of their own on which 
they can keep their holiday. Such persons have some com- 
pensation; they have the privilege of choosing for them- 
selves, and are free from the painful necessity of visiting 

ternal acres which may happen to be in the fens or in the 

lack country, or to have a clay soil; they have also the 
wer of varying the scene of their holiday year after year. 
Ro doubt the mere change of surroundings, the sound of a 
different language, the sight of costumes different from those 
which meet us daily at home, and, still more, a change of 
food and of cookery, give many advantages to a Continental 
tour. There are still, however, parts of England which offer 
scenery unrivalled of its kind, where innkeepers are still un- 
spoiled, and where the curse of German bands and organs is 
comparatively unknown. The site, after all, is not the chief 
consideration ; if in any healthy place people will have 
strength of mind to conquer their anxiety to see the Times at 
breakfast, and to sever themselves from the people with 
whom they mix daily when at home, they are likely to make 
an entirely wise use of their holiday.—Saturday Review. 
sscilieeadicaete 
THE ENGLISH LOAFER. 


The Daily News lately contained a curiously suggestive 
letter from a pauper. The man, George Atkins Brine, ori- 
ginally a charity-boy at Sherborne, Dorsetshire, and now a 
pauper in the workhouse there, had excited the curiosity of 
one of the Secretaries to the Charity Organisation Society, 
who induced him to write out a short account of himself 
and his career. The man, at bottom a cynical humorist, 
accustomed to trade on his education as a begging-letter 
writer, jumped at the opportunity, and produced a document 
which probatly conceals a good deal, but is as full of charac- 
ter asif it had been invented by De Foe or Smollett. He had 
been educated, as we said, at the Charity School of Sher- 
borne, and was then apprenticed to a butcher there; but 
soon found, as he says, that “ more was to be got without 
work than with,’ and so took deliberately to the trade of 
vagabond, rogue, impostor, sponge, upon all men with a 
penny. Sometimes he tried a wandering trade, not bad in 
itself, that of assistant to a Cheap Jack, and occasionally he 
lived as pedlar or quack doctor’s man; but his regular busi- 
ness was begging, under one disguise or another, as butcher, 
currier, sailor, begging-letter writer, and even preacher—in 
which last “ lay” his difficulty was a tendency to grin visibly 
at himself in the pulpit—and his regular recreation was the 
workhouse or the gaol. He has been in prison upwards of 
a hundred times and in every county of England except two, 
has passed years in workhouses, and has altogether preyed 
upon the public for fifty years. He reads, it is said, when- 
ever he can get a chance in out-of-the-way literature, writes 
verses, and has a turn for epigrammatic sarcasm, calling his 
razors, for example, Peter Pindars. There is a whine of un- 
real repentance in his letter which tempts us to endorse his 
own opinion, that he richly deserves hanging, but we suspect 
the whine is accidental, a reminiscence of his trades as 
preacher and begging-letter writer, and no part of his real 
character, and that we have here a true vagabond, hopeful, 
resourceful, and original, an Edie Ochiltree without virtues 
or sobriety, and specially without the seif-respect derived 
from the thought that, having been a soldier for years, he 
had done his quantam of work in the world, and earned a 
right to a pension from the right-fecling public. 

How comes G. A. Brine? It is all very well to say, as the 
Alliance people would say, that he was ruined by drink; or, 
as most overseers would say, by idleness; or, as the clergy 
would say, by want of religion; but there must be some- 
thing more. Irreligious men very often are very great accu- 
mulators, have heavy balances with their bankers, and live 
lives of intense respectability, and this man is on that side 
by no means a hopeless case. He is clearly not ashamed of 
himself, as he says he is, being cynically tickled by his own 
shamelessness and by the folly of the public in believing “so 
consummate a liar as I was;” but still there is an element of 
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ruthfulness in him, he is evidently proud of never having 
been convicted of larceny or any heavier crime, and he de- 
nounces the quack doctors he served because they overstep a 
moral line still defined in his own mind, and are not merely 
impostors, but “ manslaughtering homicides”—a true charge, 
we believe, against some of the coun herbalists, whose 
gains are principally obtained from the sale of drugs to pro- 
cure abortion. Drunken Brine certainly was, for a charge of 
“drunk and disorderly” was his regular method of getting 
into prison ; but he is hale and hearty at fifty-nine, and con- 
templates a stroll of a few hundred miles whenever his friend 
the late master of Sherborne Workhouse settles down in a 
new situation. Nor is his disease idleness,as commonly un- 
derstood. The true idler, the man to whom work is hateful, 
does nothing but beg, will starve sooner than toil for a day ; 
but this man was resourceful and enterprising, and refused 
no life on account of the call it made upon his energies. No 
work is more severe than that of a Cheap Jack, or itinerant 
pedlar, or racecourse swindler, and Brine seems to have 
quitted these trades for cadging simply because the “ bound- 
less benevolence” and imbecility of the British public make 
begging so exceedingly profitable a trade. It is but a few 
weeks since a cadger at Bagshot was heard complaining that 
“times were getting wery ’ard,” for “he hadn’t for the last 
three days made above seven shillin’a day.” A life like 
Brine’s is not an easy one. A man of that sort goes perpetu- 
ally to prison or the workhouse, and boasts of it ; but he does 
not, ail the same, cordially like those refuges, with their 
prohibition of tobacco and drink, their discipline, and their 
occasional dose of lavor. No work could be much harder or 
less requited than Brine’s, but then it was irregular, and in 
that lay its charm. A horror of regular work, of its monoto- 
ny, of its persistent demand upon time, is very widely diffus- 
ed; so widely indeed that we often doubt whether it is not 
universal, and the origin of the idea that labor came upon 
the world as a curse. The dislike is not the dislike of etfort 
—effort is to most men pleasant—but effort to be made at 
stated times fixed by the will of another or by circumstances, 
of asort of slavery which even appears to some minds to 
involye humiliation, a loss of independence, and therefore of 
self-respect. The man who feels this impulse, more espe- 
cially if he is poor and stung by the sense that he also ought 
to accept the yoke, looks upon regular toil, however elevated 
its kind, as a “mill-horse round,” and at heart holds the 
horse to be wanting in spirit and enterprise for not emanci- 
pating himself from a tyranny which, as he says, deprives 
him of the command of his own time and of the mastery of 
himself. The feeling forms an element in the character of 
the country gentleman, aa well as of the vagabond, and is 
one of several reasons why the comparatively profitless posi- 
tion of a farmer on a large scale is still so eagerly sought. 
Any position, indeed, which will gratify it as an object of 
desire, more especially to the class which has no other alter- 
native except monotonous daily labor, while many, rather 
than not obtain it, will fling the idea of comfort, as English- 
men understand it, to the winds, They want change, excite- 
ment, amusement, not a daily or weekly repetition of the 
same call to labor; and if they have no property they get it, 
as George Brine has done, at the cost of a life of almost per- 
petual suffering. In England, owing, perhaps, to the dreari- 
ness of our cities as compared with the country, city-born 
men are comparatively free from the passion, but there is not 
a village in England without specimens belonging to alimost 
every grade, men who are utterly useless in civilisation, whose 
one chance is to be found in the huge blunder made by so 
many vagabond lads, that “the sea” or the Army, or the 
Colonies will enable them to gratify their dominant propen- 
sity to loaf through life, laboring only when they themselves 
please.—Spectator. 





CHILDREN’S SINGING. 


In many parts of England, especially in Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, there is one musical element of which we in Lon- 
don have very little conception; namely, the grand demon- 
strations of Sunday school children at Whitsuntide, when it 
is not uncommon to hear the well-trained voices of twent 
thousand children singing popular sacred tunes. Townsfol 
may perhaps regard such displays as somewhat beneath their 
observation, but this does not affect the intrinsic worth of the 

therings. The effect of such masses of juvenile voice, mel- 
owed and qualified by the maturer skill of a small propor- 
tien of adults, cannot at all be appreciated in imagination. 
By hearing and by personal experience br | can such sing- 
ing be enjoyed, or its advantages anticipated. In a recent 
number of the Musical Standard an account was given of one 
of these gatherings at Halifax, a town where the singing of 
the children may be considered the most perfect, although 
Sheffield, Manchester, and some other towns bring together 
larger numbers of children connected with the associated 
schools; singing also being the chief object of the assem- 
blies, but where it is not perhaps given with the admirable 
effect and finish illustrated in the first-named town. In eve 
case, however, the effect is inspiring and encouraging to all 
true Englishmen or Englishwomen who rejoice in seeing the 
rising generation laudably cared for and employed. There is 
another aang association with these meetings—they are 
not exclusive, the principle of Sunday schools A to con- 
duct their proceedings “ with doors wide open,” that is, open 
to all comers; so that not one child of sufficient age, even in 
the densest population, need be kept from the Sabbath 
school; and it is an established fact, that children found in 
these schools will also be found in the week-day school. This 
is one of the most gratifying circumstances in connection 
with the Sunday school organisation, for we all know that, if 
parents neglect the education of their children during the 
week, there will be the same and most likely greater care- 
lessness with respect to the Sunday school. e do not, 
however, intend to pursue the subject in this aspect: all we wish 
to notice is that the pains bestowed upon the children in 
teaching them to sing deserves every commendation and en- 
couragement. The barest rudiments of the theory of music 
ee! suffice to a the ambition of the teachers, but the 
children are nevertheless _—_ to sing in just that style 
which is most simple and effective. ey are not confused 
by intricate scales, tedious, unharmonic progressions, or an 
excess of the “hidden” beauties of minor or extreme keys. 
Simple harmony and inspiring melody is the aim, and the re- 
sult is just that aggregate effect which surprise and delights 
the children, gives them a zest for continuing their singing, 
and exercises a most important influence on the future of 
music. Of this there can be no doubt; and it is this feature 
of the subjeet which affords gratification to the musical phi- 
lanthropist, in his anxiety to see a taste for music fostered in 
all the institutions where coming generations are nursed and 
taught. There is likewise the additional advan of the 
moral eflect of these annual gatherings upon the thousands 
of spectators and listeners, For every ten thousand children 


assembled there will be an equal number of friends and par- 
énits to witness tliem ; and, as such vast assemblages can only 
be convened in the open air, there is to be taken into account, 
as well as the charm of juvenile psalmody, the aspect of Na- 
ture in her most attractive and verdant garb at this season of 
the P aed and the man who contemplates unconcerned a pro- 
ceeding characterised by such impressive influences certainly 
comes under the hackneyed quotation from the immortal 
bard, “ The man that hath no music in his soul,” &c. 

Referring again to what was done at Halifax, it cannot be 
too prominently kept in view that the management of the 
music is in the hands of competent persons, who reduce the 
singing toasystem. All the music is appropriately harmo- 
nised for young voices, and the words of the hymns carefully 
studied and marked for expression and pathos suited to their 
meaning. The children are well trained to this feature, and 
the result of such teaching is described, by those who heard 
the recent singing at Halifax, as imposing in theextreme. A 
band accompaniment is of course necessary to these monster 
concerts in the open air; and that part of the performance, 
while not allowed to be too prominent, was nevertheless so 
given as to be singularly sustaining. The results altogether 
show that this system of school demonstration in its musical 
aspect is one of vast importance, and worthy of being gener- 
ally copied in those large centres of population, where hith- 
erto comparatively little has been done beyond the ordinary 
and formal routine of singing in school hours, and this in a 
very partial and even slovenly manner. It has always been 
observed that just in proportion as singing is cultivated in 
our Sabbath schools, so is the degree of prosperity both in the 
number of scholars and their cheerful and willing attendance 
to instruction. The idea, therefore, of developing singing 
through the medium of Sunday schools is one of great utility, 
and particularly so when a number of schools unite in public 
demonstrations. Uniformity of style and of reading is there- 
by ensured, while at the same time the emulation encouraged 
is calculated to secure great advantages. The whole system 
resolves itself into one of the most effective means of national 
music teaching, considering the necessity of beginning at the 
beginning ; and until something better is devised we should 
be glad to see it greatly extended.— Musical Standard. 


—_———_»—__— 
ROSA MUNDI. 


O Rose of May-time, 
Whose lips in play-time, 
By night or day-time, 
Like leaves divide, 
What verse could render, 
Though ne’er so tender, 
Thy summer splendor, 
hy scented pride ? 
What flag that quivers 
By running rivers, 
hat star that shivers, 
What bud that blows, 
Than thine is wearer 
Of beauty rarer, 
More perfect, fairer, 
O mystic Rose ? 


Whence came thy lightness, 
Thy warmth, thy whiteness, 
™ ruddy brightness, 
hy sheenful shower? 

What soft airs sped thee, 
What fresh fields bred thee, 
What rich dews fed thee, 

O fleshly flower? 
What suns, what thunder 
Gave thee their wonder, 
What moist mould under, 

What clouds above ? 
Until thy sweetness 
Of its completeness 
Took earth to witness, 

O Rose of love ? 


Thy fervid petals 
Seem molten metals, 
For on them settles 

A crimson bloom : 

Thy leaves, broad-blowing, 
With sunshine glowing, 
Are over-flowing 

With warm perfume. 
And oh! each blossom 
— thy bosom ! 

ould any lose ’em, 

That once had found ? 
Who would surrender, 
That held its splendor, 

Thy stalk so slender, 
Blexile, and round ? 


O Rose of pleasure, 
O endless treasure, 
But little leisure 

For joy is ours. 
The birds of laughter 
Build in man’s rafter, 
But flee it after 

The first bright hours. 
In Summer blended, 
The Spring is ended, 
The earth is splendid, 

Life is at noon ; 
All seems repeating : 
“While Time is fleeting, 
Love is retreating, 

© Rose, and June !"—Chambers’s Journal. 


a 
FRIGHTS. 


Many, it may almost be said the meee of people, 
are more proud of possessing a fine personal appearance than 
anything else. It is, perhaps, as well that the greater number 
have no grounds to be vain on this score, or we should run a 
chance of becoming a nation of conceited nincompoops. 

bout nothing are men and women so touchy as about their 
personal appearance. An ugly man may keep on obtru- 
sively forcing his ugliness upon the notice of his friends (an 
ugly woman has generally the good sense to hold her peace 
upon the subject) by calling attention to his weak points. 
But the sly fellow does so in the hope that somebody will 

int out his strong ones, and arrive at the conclusion that 





is, after all, a very well looking fellow, Moreover, though 


he may laugh himself about his own ugliness, jokes on the 
same subject, coming from any one else, fall very flat indeed; 
and are apt to raise his choleric feelings. And yet, he would 
be willing enough to admit, there is no real credit in being 
handsome any more than there is in being strong. It is, by the 
way, one of the most peculiar idiosyncrasies of human nature 
that most is thought about those virtues (if virtues they can 
be called) which the possessor has been put to no trouble to 
obtain. As a rule, very handsome people have not the most 
influence on the world. They are useful so far as they go, 
just as flowers, ornaments, and pictures are ; they are plea- 
sant to look upon. But your men with heads like an Adonis’s 
often do not possess two ideas beyond how to display their 
magnificent appearances to best advantage, and your women 
with faces like a Venus’s, faultlessly beautiful in every re- 
spect, can do little except smile and look bewitching. Their 
smiles, too, are deceptive, for they lead people to believe that 
they are the pink of amiability, when, in reality, they are 
— the reverse. But you will generally find plain and or- 

inary-looking people agreeable and more or less intellectual. 
It is not very difficult to assign causes for this. Handsome 
people, for one thing, calculate (and, to a certain extent, cal- 
culate correctly) that their good looks are sufficient to secure 
them admiration and attention. A really pretty woman 
deems herself privileged, because she is pretty, to act in a 
manner it would be quite insane for a plain one to do, unless 
she wished to be banished into Coventry. She may be whim- 
sical and domineering, affected and vain, and need not put 
herself to any trouble to attract anybody. She relies more 
upon her looks than her talents. Many people will meekly 
accept insults from her at which they would boil over with 
terrible indignation were they tendered by an ugly member 
of the “ fair sex.” This is another of the idiosyncrasies of 
human nature. But the plain woman knows that she must 
depend entirely on herself, and that if she gets any one to 
love and admire her it must be for her virtues and talents 
alone. And then she must be free, to a certain extent, from 
that too general a. vanity; at least she cannot be vain 
of her appearance. It isa remarkable fact that plain and 
ordinary women marry, in a general way, quicker than do 
the beauties, though, of course, they have not so many but- 
terfly admirers. The majority of old maids have, in their 
youth, been beauties. The pretty girl who developes into an 
old maid often becomes a downright fright, without a single 
redeeming feature. She is the most waspish, most fidgety, 
and eccentric of the genus. It is upon just the same princi- 
ple that plain men possess more influence than handsome 
men. The first feel it incumbent upon them to exert them- 
selves in a hundred different ways in order to attract favora- 
ble attention, while the second feel there is small necessity 
for them to do so. Handsome people, as a rule, are not 
generally loved. Dislike (and especially in the case of wo- 
men) may, to a certain extent, be begot by jealousy, but the 
real cause is that the best-looking men and women are often 
not so good as they look. 

One of the surest tests that plain people have more real 
influence than “beauties” is the fact that they are rarely 
jilted. A man or woman may fall in love with a pretty or 
handsome face, and then get heartily sick of it; but they 
would not so soon get sick of the ugly face, because they do 
not fall in love with the face at all, but with the owner 
thereof. 

It is rather difficult to define what ugliness is. It may be 
said that no men or women are absolutely ugly unless they 
make themselves so. A hooked nose and ill-shaped mouth 
are, in themselves, ugly, but the possessor thereof need not 
be positively ill-looking for all that. The man who, when 
he is passing along a street, —_ look round at, and in- 
voluntarily exclaim “ what a fright!” and the woman who 
attracts similar attentions, may safely be set down as plain. 
Then there are a vast number of people who do not attract 
such notice, but whom, if an opinion were asked, the majo- 
rity of people would say were plain. The chances are, 
however, that when these people are more closely examined, 
it is discovered that, although they may have an ugly cast of 
countenance, they are not at all hideous. There is frequently 
a peculiar charm about such people. They grow upon you, 
and you like them better and better the more you know of 
them. They are often clever, and their faces will light up 
with an enthusiasm which more handsome profiles could 
never do. How many people there are in the world whose 
first appearance gives you an absolute shock, and whose 
faces you come to absolutely love to gaze upon, wondering 
how it was that you missed noticing the many good points 
which your eye then takes in! The fact is, however, that it 
is the expression which makes or mars a face, and nobody 
can sustain a a good expression unless they are mode- 
rately intelligent. Then the eye plays a great part. It may 
be any color, from deep brown to green, and still be agreea- 
ble or disagreeable. Very many “ugly” people have good 
eyes—we do not say of what color—but they are generally 
bright and expressive.—Liveral Review. 


——_>___—. 
OUR HOLIDAYS. 


Philosophers state that of the three mental emotions— 
anticipation, realisation, and _ recollection—the one that 
causes most pleasure is anticipation. Whether there be 
any truth in their remark or not, the present moment is a 
fitting opportunity to test it. For the one thought which 
now = the minds of most of us is what spot we 
shall select for the passing of our summer vacation. 
“When do you leave town?” And “ Where are you going 
this summer?” are the two chief vee of daily occur- 
rence, and their answer rage ¢ nvolves no, little amount 
of consultation, investigation, and indecision. But to every 
body who has the prospect in view, the anticipatory delights 
of seaside, mountain, or moor, afford a very pleasing sub- 
ject for reflection. As the worn-out legislator, wearied by 
frequent debates, late hours, and incessant committees, takes 
his seat in the House, the thought that the recess is at hand 
when the country is to be exchanged for London, and sport 
for speeches, cheers his flagging energies, and acts as a 
stimulus to his enervated health. To the professional man, 
wasting the midnight oil over lengthy briefs and legal sub- 
tleties, or visiting patient after patient, or almost knocked 
up with parish work, the thought of Alpine valleys, or Nor- 
wegian rivers, of the heather-breathing Scottish moors, gives 
him just sufficient spur to toil on till anticipation will turn 
to realisation. Throughout our whole social strata the 
absorbing topic at the present time is our annual outing. 
From the humble proletarian, whose ambition never soars 
higher than —- at Gravesend or donkey-riding at Mar- 

te, to the wealthy patrician, whose thoughts of grouse in 

ugust, and dattues in September, the great question of 
change of air is always identified with the approach of 





summer. As the chill winds of spring transform themselves 
ito seft balmy breezes our thoughts instinctively wing 
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their flight to those plé4sant landmarks in the year—our | both of gaseous emanations from the papers, and of the fine 


holidays. Then is the time when household divides itself | 


impalpable dust thrown off at all temperatures, are highly 


against household in amicable disputes: paterfamilias in favor | dangerous, producing symptoms both chronic and acute. 
of the seaside or the rocky beauties of Nortii Wales or} which simulate various forms of disease. I say simulate, be- 


North Devon; materfamilias, on the other hand, preferring 
the lakes, or the west of Scotland or the south of Ireland ; 
while the girls care only for Brittany, Switzerland; or the 
sunny vineyards of North Italy. Then is the time when 
railway company vie against company in the issue of enticing 
tourists’ tickets and cheap fares; when England and the 
Continent are weighed in the balance, and Murray and 
Baedker are pitted against Bradshaw and Black; when 
maps are consulted, walking tours planned, and partnerships 
entered into with regard to moors, shooting boxes, trout 
streams, and salmon rivers; and when old and young are 
imbued with one profound and universal impression that change 
of air is absotutely indispensable at least once in the year, 
and that that change should occur between June and Octo- 
ber. 

But respecting where this annual holiday is to be spent 
no little indecision exists among us. It is not every one 
who can exchange his residence in town fora fine old family 
seat, or a well-kept villa at Cannes or Geneva. To most of 
us change of air means lodgings at the seaside or rooms in 
a foreign hotel. But thanks to the progressive strides of 
science, we are afflicted with quite an emdarras de richesses 
as to what choice of locality we should make. There was 
a time, before the age of screws and locomotives, when this 
same wish for change of air was a most expensive luxury to 
vratify. A poor man was well-nigh debarred, owing to the 
exorbitant prices of hotels, lodgings, and travelling, from 
visiting any of the fashionable seaports, or inland watering- 

laces. Bath, Cheltenham, Brighton, Scarborough, and the 
ike, were only the haunts for those of wealth and fashion. 
And as for the Continent, but few among the rich could 
afford such a luxury more than once in their lives. But we 
have changed all that. Now the question is, Where out of 
the myriad spots shall we go to? Railway travelling has 
almost everywhere equalised expenditure. Boulogne is quite 
as cheap as Margate, Brittany as Devonshire ; between a tour 
in Scotland and a tour in Switzerland there is very little 
difference in expense; the Pyrenees can be visited for but a 
little more than the Lakes of Killarney ; to go to Norway is 
as cheap as going down the Rhine, And even when the 
mere fact of travelling to some distant foreign watering-place 
involves a greater expenditure than would be the case when 
visiting some English seaport, yet the cheapness of food and 
lodgings abroad, when compared with English prices, soon 
more than counterbalances for the additional outlay. All 
this both pater and materfamilias well know, and hence 
those annual indecisions‘common to us all. Would it be 
dearer to go to Switzerland and live en pension in the moun- 
tains at four francs a day, than to go to Llandudno or 
Ilfracombe? Shall it be Westmoreland or the Rhine, Scar- 
borough or Trouville, Eastbourne or Ostend, Ramsgate or 
Dieppe, Margate or Boulogne? Such are the questions that 
are now being debated in many an English home. 

But as regards paterfamilias we can leave him to take 
care of himself; wherever he goes he is pretty sure to main- 
tain the British character for respectability, curiosity, and 
grumbling. It is his sons who most particularly concern us, 
and especially those young men, restiess, energetic, and libe- 
rally supplied with money, who, at this time of the year, are 


found in every city and mountain valley in Europe. With 


these young men their vacation means two or three months’ 
adventure, incident, and excitement, not unaccompanied 
with danger. The mild beauties of their own country, the 
humdrum life of its watering-places, they leave to their 
parents, young brothers, and sisters. What are the pigmy 
heights of Snowdon or Ben Nevis to aman who knows 
what it is to see the sun rise from Mont Blanc, or from the 
no longer maiden Jungfrau? What are the silent ponds in 
Westmoreland, Inverness, or Ulster, to one who has netted 
sturgeon in Lake Ladoga, or witnessed a storm on Lake 
Balaton? What are the trout streams of Devonshire or the 
salmon rivers in Scotland, toa man who knows what sport 
is in the teeming fiords of Norway, or on the broad bosom of 
Lake Erie? What can the moors of Scotland, Somerset, or 
Devonshire offer to those who have shot the wily game in 
Asia Minor, Algeria, and the Brazils? Very tame and flat, 
no doubt. But unfortunately this kind of excitement—this 
love for everything that is daring and dangerous—grows by 
what it feeds upon. What is attractive from its novelty one 
year, ceases to fascinate in the next. The result is that a 
certain class of Englishmen annually become more and more 
adventuresome in their wish for amusement, till one hardly 
knows where their perilous sport will end. Hence the 
numerous accidents on land and water that tend to fill, at 
this time of the year, our daily papers.— Record 





ARSENIC IN WALL-PAPERS. 


Hitherto it has been generally supposed that only papers 
entirely green, and of a very bright shade of n, were 
arsenical ; but the fact is, as proved by the analysis of emi- 
nent chemists, that every paper which contains any green in 
the pattern, no matter how little, or of what shade, as a gene- 
ral rule contains arsenic, and is, therefore, injurious to health. 
One shade of green is no safer than another, for the very 
palest greens frequently contain large quantities of arsenite 
of copper, the brilliant color of which is toned down to any 
degree of paleness by the addition of chalk, and sometimes 
of white lead ; the result being that pale green papers often 
contain just as much arsenic as those of brighter color. The 
quantities of arsenic used in green papers appear almost unli- 
mited, varying from the fractional part of a grain up to the 
frightful amounts of six, nine, fourteen grains and upwards, 
to the foot. I have beside me some pale green papers, the 
analysis of which give those amounts, and the illnesses _pro- 
duced by those papers proved in some cases all but fatal. I 
have also by me a paper with green leaves on a white ground, 
containing no leas than eight grain to the square foot, which 
caused most serious illness, 

When the atmosphere of dwellings all over the kingdom, 
in town and country, is thus more or less poisoned with 
arsenic, the most volatile and the most subtle of all poisons, 
need we be surprised at the increasing prevalence of various 
forms of disease? Investigation of this subject is earnestly 
called for. I cannot but regard it as a question of great na- 
tional importance, affecting masses of our population physi- 
cally, mentally, and morally, to an extent little conceived at 

resent. There appears reason for believing that a very 

amount of sickness and mortality among all classes is 
attributable to this cause, and that it may probably account 
for many of abe man you diseases of the present day which 
80 continual] e all medical skill. 
Arsenic exceedingly yolatile, its effects by inhalation‘ 


| cause I have seen cases where the symptoms of various dis- 
|eases were produced by the irritation of the entire mucous 


membrane, and consecuently of the whole system, resulting 
| from the occupation of rooms with arsenical wall-papers ; and 
on the removal of these papers the symptoms gradually sub- 
sided, thus proving that they were the result of irritation, and 
not of organic disease. But it would seem not improbable 
| that prolonged exposure to the same poisonous influence may 
y produce those diseases which are at first only simu- 
ated. 

Having witnessed the effects of slow-poisoning by arsenical 
papers in my own family and household during a number of 
years, and having suffered severely myself from the same 
cause, I speak from personal experience. During a period of 
twelve years we were rarely free from illness in some form 
or other. No fewer than twelve physicians, several of emi- 
nence, were consulted in London and elsewhere. They all 
agreed as to the diseased conditions which existed, but not 
one succeeded in affording more then a measvre of temporary 
relief. Children and adults of both sexes, including several 
servants, and numbering altogether fourteen persons, all suf- 
fered. The peculiar nature and obstinacy of the symptoms 
were such that I could not but think sometimes that some 
hidden cause was at work; which analysis of the papers of 
rooms occupied during those twelve years has since proved 
to be indisputably the case. The idea that arsenic papers 
were the cause of illness was suggested by the pervsal of a 
little book not long since published, entitled “The Green of 
the Period” (Routledge, 1869), which gives much valuable in- 
formation on the subject, and was put into my hands by a 
physician who was attending us. The proof that such was 
really the case lies in the fact, that on removing all the papers 
containing green the symptoms were soon greatly relieved. 
To detail them in full would soon occupy much space, but 1 
will give a brief outline. 

First appeared irritation of the mucous membrane, causing 
diarrhea and vomiting, with various other symptoms of se- 
vere gastric derangement, resulting in permanent indigestion ; 
also incessant severe cold in the head, which in one instance 
lasted for several years without being touched by any re- 
medy ; ulcerated throats, with acute inflammation, resem- 
bling diphtheria and quinsey ; severe spasmodic cough, spas- 
modic asthma, bronchitis, and congestion of the lungs; 
soreness of the mouth, lips, and tongue, which appeared as 
if scalded in patches ; inflammation of the eyes and eyelids 
(the conjunctive being invariably bright red), in one case 
threatening absolute loss of sight; congestion and torpidity of 
the liver, with the various symptoms resulting therefrom ; 
and severe bilious and feverish attacks. There was, in short, 
irritation of every organ. In many cases, if not in all, the 
action of the heart was weakened, and in some palpitation 
frequently occurred. There were pains in various parts of 
the body, especially across the shoulders, down the spine and 
limbs, also in the joints, which were often stiff and swollen; 
scaling of the skin, and irritating eruptions, which no remedy 
ever relieved except Turkish baths. The effects upon the 
nervous system were most remarkable, producing a tho- 
roughly shattered condition ; great irritability, depression, and 
tendency to tears; with unusual ayere of strength. 
These latter symptoms were especlally marked in the chil- 
dren, and also in servants who had come to the house in or- 
dinarily good health, and who each became affected by de- 
grees as described. Te list also includes giddiness, head- 
ache, acute earache, and neuralgia; bleeding at the nose; 
frightful dreams; hysterica) attacks; faintness; cramps, 
rigor, and numbness of the limbs; rigid spasms, and convul- 
sions. The last symptoms developed in the worst cases were 
loss of memory, and threatenings of paralysis; also spasms 
and twitchings of the body and limbs, At this stage, the 
cause was found out and the green papers were removed. A 
most simple but effective Turkish bath was temporarily ar- 
ranged in the house, and by using it daily the worst symp- 
toms were speedily relieved; the brain-congestion vielding 
all the more readily to this remedy when the temperature 
was above 140 deg. F.; the heat being obtained by direct ra- 
diation from red-hot iron, on the principles laid down in Sir 
Jobn Fife’s “ Manual of the Turkish Bath.” - 

All the above symptoms, and many others not mentioned, 
were a, relieved by this treatment after the papers 
were removed. The inveterate nasal catarrh alluded to 
ceased at once when the papers were taken down, and before 
using the bath. It had been called hay-fever at one time, 
and the discovery of the real cause of the affection may, per- 
haps, throw light upon many similar cases. 

nasmuch as all the symptoms enumerated had previously 
refused year after year to yield to any mode of treatment, 
these facts muy be considered to prove pretty clearly the 
serious injury to health and danger to life that result from 
arsenical wall-papers, and may, perhaps, also serve to indi- 
cate one of the best means of eliminating the poison from 
the system.—Corresp. of British Medical Journal. 


——_~—————_——_ 
SHAPES OF A SOUL. 


White with the starlight folded in its wings, 
And nestling timidly against your love, 

At this soft time of hush’d and glimmering things, 
You call my soul a dove, a snowy dove. 


If I shall ask you in some shining hour, 
hen bees and odors through the clear air pass, 
You'll say my soul buds as a small flush’d flower, 
Far off, half-hiding, in the old home-grass. 


Ah, pretty names for pretty moods; and you, 

Who love me, such sweet shapes as these can see; 
But, take it from its sphere of bloom and dew, 

And where will then your bird or blossom be ¥ 


Could you but see it, by life’s torrid light, 
Crouch in its sands and glare with Dorel wrath, 
My soul would seem a tiger, fierce and bright, 
Among the trembling passions in its path. 


And, could you sometimes watch it coil and slide, 
And drag its colors through the dust a while, 
And hiss its poison under-foot, and hide, 
My soul would seem a snake—Ah ! do not smile! 


Yet fiercer forms and darker it can wear; 

No matter, though, when these are of the past, 
If as a lamb in the Good Shepherd’s care 
| By the still waters it lie down at last, 












































































































LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 
Miss Christina Rossetti has in the press a volume, named 
“ Sing-song: a Nursery-Rhyme Book.” 
Messrs. Blackwood and Sons are to publish in the autumn 
a volume of new poems, by Mr. James Ballantyne. 
The people of Glasgow intend to commemorate the cen# 
tenary of Scott by establishing a scholarship in their Uni- 
versity. 
A project is on foot for Soonding 6 fy Chair at University 
College as a memorial of the late fessor De Morgan, who 
for thirty-four years served the College as a Professor. To 
endow the projected De Morgan Professor of Mathematics, 
the sum of £8,000 is wanted. 
Mr. Skeat’s edition of “ Chatterton’s Poems,” in modern 
spelling, o show how essentially modern the poems are, will 


not appear till October. Mr, Edward Bell has written a life 
of Chatterton for this edition, 


Charpentier, the publisher—the Bohn of Paris—whose yel- 
low-colored volumes at three and a half francs are known 
all over the world, has died. He revolutionised the publish- 
ing business in Paris by his cheap novels. 

Mr. Laurence Oliphant has written to the Atheneum, deny- 
ing the truth of the rumor that he is the author of the work 
entitled “ The Coming Race.” 

Messrs. Bickers and Son are about to issue a reprint of the 
rare Newcastle edition of Bewick’s“ Select Fables,” published 
in 1714, with poetical applications, a Life of Aisop; Gold- 
smith’s Essay on Fables, with the original woodcuts by 
Thomas Bewick, and an illustrated Preface on Bewick's 
early works, by Mr. E. Pearson. 

The Independance Belge says :—“ A seizure has been made 
in some of the Belgian ports of a great number of packages 
containing copies of a pamphlet written in English, and en- 
titled * Civil War ia France.’ It is a violent attack on the 
present French Government and an apology for the Com- 
mune, and is attributed to the International.” 


Mr. J. Meadows Cowper, of Faversham, the editor of 
Starkey’s “England in the Time of Henry the Eighth,” 
“The Times Whistle, by R. C.,” ete., has accepted an appoint- 
—— the Peruvian Government, and has left England 
or Lima. 


Professor Bain, of the University of Aberdeen, and Pro- 
fessor Croom Robertson, of University College, London, are 
engaged in preparing for the press the manuscript of the late 
Mr. Grote’s untinished work on Aristotle. 


An anonymous brochure published by Dentu, and entitled 
“ Ni Monarchie ni Democratie ; le Suffrage Universe] perd la 
France,” having been attributed to the Duc d’Aumale, the 
tate papers have been requested to state that it is not from 
is pen. 


Mr. George Odger writes on “ The Land Question” in the 
Contemporary Review for August, and Professor Frobscham- 
mer, of Munich, has also an article in the same number of 
that periodical. 


At a sale by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge, re- 
cently, a first edition of the “Speculum Humane Salva- 
tionis,” the whole of the text of which is printed with move- 
able types, the wood-block cuts being at the top of each page, 
was bought by Mr. Quaritch for £525. This specimen ot the 
books printed from wooden blocks (which have excited so 
much controversy as connected with the claim of Holland to 
the invention of printing) is in the finest possible condition. 
The cuts are uncolored, and not pasted together as they 
generally are. 


Alderman Sir D. Salomans, M.P., has presented to the City 
of London Library, Guildhall, a valuable collection of draw- 
ings, by Mr. E. W. Cooke, purchased from the artist, and 
including many sketches of Old London Bridge and its star- 
lings, with numerous views of the progressive demolition of 
that structure, and of the erection of the present bridge. 


It has been stated officially that the exterior of the East 
London Museum will be completed by the ist of October 
next; and that the interior of the building is so far advanced 
that it needs only official sanction for its appropriation. 


The Post understands that the Pope has conferred upon 
Mr. M‘Evoy, the senior member for the county of Meath, the 
Order of St. Gregory, in recognition of his services in assist- 
ing to obtain the repeal of the Ecclesiastical Titles Act. 


A monument to Alexandre Dumas is to be erected in his 
birthplace, Villers-Cotterets. M. Michel Masson, Secretary 
of the Societe des Gens de Lettres, undertakes to receive sub- 
scriptions. 

A committee has been formed in Florence for the purpose 
of organising an International Exhibition of Female Industry, 
which is to be held in that city in two or three years, At 
the first meeting at the residence of Prince Poniatowsky, the 
secretary explained the nature of the proposed exhibition, 
and dwelt upon the necessity of making arrangements in 
order that no other country should get the start of Italy in 
organising a similar undertaking. A provisional body was 
afterwards appointed to draw up 4 report, which is shortly 
to be laid betore the promoters. 


The picturesque Valle Crucis Abbey, near Llangollen, is 
being preserved from further crumbling to ruin by the owner. 
Scaffolding is now up at the west end, the walls are being 
cleared of a great portion, if not all, of the ivy and other 
vegetation, and steps are being taken to prevent the rain 
injuring the walls. 


The largest obelisk ever known to have been cut from the 
anite quarries in the neighborhood of Aberdeen has just 
ae hewn from the Stirlinghill quarry. It measures 25 feet 
in length, and pep sixteen tons, and is worth, in its rough 
state, upwards of £200sterling. It is a beautiful piece of red 
granite, entirely free from flaws. 


Lately, a piece of glass, measuring 100 superficial feet, 
underwent the process of silvering at the works of Messrs. 
Pratt and Co., Peasley Cross, St. Helens. This is the largest 
mirror ever turned out of any establishment in Lancashire, 
and, with one or two exceptions, the largest ever done in 
England. The silvering was accomplished by the new pro- 
cess, by which the mirror is completed in forty hours, instead 
of occupying ten days. 


The Stereoscopic Company recently presented to Mrs, 
Rousby a magnificent gipsy ring, as some recompense for her 
loss of time in sitting for them to take her portraits, as she 
appeared in “Axe and Crown” and “Joan of Arc,” nearly 








80,000 of which have been sold, 
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AMUSEMENTS. 








BOOTH'’S THEATRE—EVERY EVENING DURING 
the week, Little Lotta. 





WALLACK’S THEATRE—EVERY EVENING DU- 
ring the week, Lydia Thompson. 


NIBLO’S GARDEN.—MONDAY, AND DURING THE 
week, “ FRITZ.” 








WOOD'S 


MUSEUM.—MONDAY, AND DURING THE 
week, “* LOLA.” 








SPECIAL, NOTICES. 
A REMOVAL. 


GEORGE C. ALLEN 


has removed from 513 to 841 Broadway, four doors below Fourteenth 
street. Diamonds, Watches and Jewelry at lowest prices. 








OYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. j 
$330,000 IN GOLD DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. Prizes 
casheé. and information furnished. The highest rates paid for Dou- 
bloons, all kinds of Gold and Silver and Government securities. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St, N. Y. 
ET OUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 
Pyle’s 0. K. Soap, dry and hard—similar in quality to the best 
English productions, is the most economical household soap in the mar- 
ket, and will so prove itself on trial. Sold by the box, at the depot, 


350 Washington Street, and by grocers everywhere. 
JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, New York. 


— THE ALBION. 
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Owing to the failure of part of our English mails last 
week, we are unable to give this number our usual instalment 
of the “ Lovels of Arden,” by Miss Braddon. 


——~_>—__—_- 


MONARCHY IN ENGLAND. 

We meet frequently in American papers the assertion that 
monarchical institutions in England are near their end, 
and that the “ eflete despotisms” in Europe must soon totter 
and fall. They point to the recent demonstrations in Lon- 
don by Mr. Odger and his associates; to the fact that the 
Queen is unpopular, and that popular agitation is likely to 
make suffrage universal. We do not dispute the facts they 
observe, but we do dispute the conclusions they show from 

ethem. There was a time even in Saxon England when 
there were no kings, but it is twelve hundred years ago. The 
whole system of government has become bound up in ‘royal 
government, and whether among the Saxons, the Danes, the 
Normans, or the later English monarchs, it has always been 
received with favor. There is no institution to which the 
English are more wedded, and none to which the Scotch are 
more attached. The Queen is unpopular, say the anti- 
monarchists. And why? Because she neglects her duties 
asa sovereign. She has been the most popular of monarchs. 
If any one should be asked to point out the period in British 
history when England enjoyed the greatest peace, gave the 
greatest protection to the sciences and arts, and reverenced 
the sovereign the most, it is during the present reign. That 
she does not now enjoy the popular favor so greatly as she 
once did is owing to her practicat abdication of the duties of 
her position. She is the great patron of art, but she does not 
open picture galleries and inaugurate statues. She is the 
highest lady in the land, but her drawing rooms are infre- 
quent, and her fashions control no society. She is the 
mouthpiece and representative of the nation, and yet she 
shrinks from the performance of her duties. Foreign princes 
take lodgings at Claridge’s and pay for them like private in- 
dividuals, while the royal lady in seclusion mourns the death 
of her late consert—a touching grief, but which must have 
its outward show tempered by the obligations of her posi- 
tion. These are the grievances of England against Victoria. 
they would cease if she led an active life, and performed the 
duties of her station. There is no feeling against royalty in 
the abstract. It harmonizes with the views of the people, 
and there may be evils just as great in any other form of 
government. The reader of American papers will notice 
that General Grant is accused, also, of neglecting his duties 
as President, while seeking his own ease, thus proving that 
this objection will not apply to kings alone. 

But there is assumed to be an inherent wrong in monarchy. 
Every man has equal rights, and every man is the equal of 
every other. Those who say this forget that there is nosuch 
thing as the right of government. Every man is really the 
judge of his own rights, and every attempt of any other man 
to impose a government upun him is an outrage. This is the 
doctrine, carried out to its extreme. On the democratic 
theory, no man is bound by any law which he did not help 
to make, and if he revokes that consent it is the same as if 
he never had agreed. No government, whether a town 
meeting in Massachusetts, a commune in France, a canton in 
Switzerland, or a despotism in Asia, rests upon right. The 
force by which evil doers are restrained we call law; but it 
rests in the end upon indefensible assumption of power. 
Experience shows this is necessary ; that otherwise the strong 
would prey upon the weak, and the crafty upon the simple 
minded. And the great object of government is to secure, 

with the least possible obstruction, the greatest amount of 





security to the individual. Judged by this standard, no 
country on earth affords more than Great Britain, and she 
may reasonably attribute a part of her success in this to the 
monarch. It is a well known saying of the scripture that a 
bad tree cannot bring forth good fruit. The fruit is good in 
this case. Must not the tree be good also? 

The opposers of royalty point to the meetings of Mr. Odger 
and his associates. They represent no considerable number, 
and, if they did, we know that it is easy to gather mobs and 
meetings of disaffected persons for almost any purpose what- 
ever. Nunneries have been destroyed and negroes hung to 
lamp-posts in the United States for no offence whatever ; 
must we therefore abolish all nunneries and turn white all ne- 
groes? The real friends of the workingman in England, or 
at least those so quoted in the United States, such as Thomas 
Hughes, favor no abolition of monarchy; in.a word, it may 
be said that the doing away with monarchy would not 
command so many votes to-day as it would have at the 
time of Peterloo. It is not to be doubted that the Queen 
could have handsomely pensioned Prince Arthur, if Parlia- 
ment had refused to do so; yet there were less than a dozen 
votes in the House of Commons against giving him an allow- 
ance. Does that show royalty is dying? 

Many men have, at all ages in the world, held to the doc- 
trine that rule by a king is the best. By it you escape the 
tumults of party, and the desire for personal aggrandizement. 
The king is at liberty to choose solely for the public interest. 
He hasno adherents to reward ; no enemies to punish. There 
is no reason why he should wish to do wrong, and the length 
of his reign prevents a recurrence, at intervals of a few years, 
of pepular feeling fanned to the utmost by demagogues. 
Among those who have held this opinion in the United States 
was Alexander Hamilton, the great Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, and the expounder and defender of the Constitution, 
without the aid of whose skillful pen it is altogether doubt- 
ful whether that instrument would have been adopted. And 
we have seen, in our own age, how France has enjoyed more 
freedom, more prosperity, under a monarchy than a repub- 
lic. A republic that does not secure personal liberty is a 
sham, and is as much to be dreaded asa monarchy of the same 
kind. 


LITERATURE IN AMERICA. 


The last number of the Westminsier Review has an in- 
structive article by a well-known English poet on Walt 
Whitman and the poetry of democracy. The writer is not 
slow to express his admiration for the excellencies of the 
verse of Whitman and Joaquin Miller, and he gives much 
interesting criticism on the poetry of America. There is, he 
says, little in the earlier song writing of this people which is 
instructive. Longfellow differs from an Englishman simply 
because he sees with keener eyes the nature of the foreign 
country in which he may be. Familiarity has not bred con- 
tempt. Irving is satisfied with the Old World, and surveys it 
with an air of quiet delight. Even Bryant, whose local 
coloring is unsurpassed, and who rarely ventures on Euro- 
pean scenes, lacks the movements of men and the impulses 
of human passion. None of these poets reveal to those who 
wait for the dawn of a new literature that which they seek. 
Any one of these men could ,be paralleled by transatlantic 
writers, if they had had sufficient acquaintance with the 
natural phenomena here. The Indian, when,he walks at the 
bidding of Bryant or Longfellow, is only a painter’s model, 
draped with clothes, and there is felt to be no vitality. 
Yet to us, accustomed to the Americans, there is an untruth 
in that perception which would stamp Walt Whitman as a 
great poet. Apart from the canon which declares that any 
great work of art must also be a work of finish in form, he 
fails in much to us. There is a certain impulse in nature which 
makes the unknown poetic. The fiords of Norway, the 
jungles of India, the prehistoric ages of Greece, excite the 
imagination, and lend a charm to the most prosaic objects. 
So does a foreign language. Who that has ever read Goethe 
can fail to acknowledge how, in the beginning of his ac- 
quaintanceship, every verse seemed pregnant with beauty, 
although maturer judgment hasshown him that the German, 
like the blind bard of Greece, sometimes nods? To our 
English friends the American writings seem thus tinged with 
anew and exquisite flavor. Hawthorne was recognized in 
England,as one of the great authors of the century before he 
was in America, and Cooper's fame is greater in Germany, 
England, and France, than in the land of his birth. His 
Indian is picturesque. He loves his friends, hates his ene- 
mies, dresses so that he forms a fine study for a painter, and 
is altogether a noble savage. On the contrary, the Ameri- 
cans see him as a dirty and drunken wretch, lost to all senti- 
ments of honor, and affording the same value for poetic con- 
templation$that a beggar from St. Giles’s does. So have the 
English seen the value of Lowell as a poet. Americans 
think his stronghold is in his prose. Hans Breitmann has 
been wonderfully successful on the other side of the water, 
and so have other men with less abilities. We presume it 
always will be so. An American, on going to England, 
views with delight the village church and the thatched cot- 
tages at which§the residents of the village had gazed all 
their lives without seeing the charm, and men live here un- 
moved in the midst of the scenery of the White Mountains 
that would captivate a stranger. "Tis distance, truly, that 
lends enchantment to the view. 

Of our recent crop of poets we see but two with the divine 
afflatus—Bret Harte and Joaquin Miller. Whitman expresses 





only the love of nature. His utterances are not new; they 


have simply the novelty of being half metrical. He does 
not lack merit as an original thinker, but he has no excel- 
lence in any high sense as a poet. That charm which our 
English friends see in him is only the flavor of novelty. Life 
is very different here. It is boisterous, surging, roaring, and 
Whitman echoes it as the sea shell reverberates constantly 
with the tone of old ocean. The original literature of the 
United States is small. The poets are few, and the novelists 
are weak. Our magazines have a difficulty in getting writers 
for continued stories, even far below the level of Miss Brad- 
don. When some great genius strikes out a path, it will be 
followed by hundreds. In poetry, as we have before indi- 
cated, only two new poets of promise appear. Some of the 
older ones, as Dana and Halleck, have had their verses 
buried with them in their graves, and of those living, Bryant, 
whose form is the most perfect, is not the most popular- 
Gibson found that his colored statues attracted more attention 
than the Venus of Milo, and Mr. Bryant’s lines have but 
little human sympathy. We trust that the future may de- 
velop some new school, or give a renaissance to an old. In 
that literature which depends upon research and pains the 
Americans are honorably distinguished ; and it is only in the 
highest walk that they fail. Hawthorne, Emerson, and Irving 
constitute, we think, all the exceptions in prose. 


SCOTT AND STANDISH. 

The celebrations of the week have been unusually im- 
posing. Every land on earth where Englishmen or Ameri- 
cans, Canadians or Australians, dwell, has commemorated 
the birthday of Walter Scott. The English tongue was 
spoken at his birth by about fifteen millions of people; it now 
is the speech of commerce through the wide world, is the 
vernacular of five great countries, the legal and court language 
of India, and the fullest and richest in literature known to 
man. Its presses print more sheets than ‘hose of all the rest 
of the globe, and the remains of the tongue of Alfred and 
Bede, strengthened by new words out of many lands, is used 
to-day by seventy-five millions of free and intelligent people 
—a growth of fivefold within the century, a century of re- 
markable progress in other respects also. We have during 
this hundred years produced no one more worthy, wherever 
English is spoken, than he whose powers and whose good- 
ness as a man were celebrated this week. We are glad that 
his memory has received this tribute. 

There has been also in Massachusetts a celebration in 
honor of a Pilgrim to whom this country owes much— 
Miles Standish. His name is not so familiar now since the 
events of the great civil war as it was before ; his little army 
of a few hundreds will not compare with the hosts of the 
Potomac or of the West. We judge too much by the brute 
power of size, yet, on this standard, Lacedemonia and 
Thebes have nothing to tell us. In the smaller communities 
of the world, however, if we will look into it closely, 
there is often found an individual heroism and 
a sinking of self for the country which in greater na- 
tions is more rarely met with. But it was not alone 
to note the virtues of Captain Standish, valuable as he was 
to New England, that the company met. It was to apotheo- 
size their ancestors and to show a respect for them that the 
citizens of Duxbury convened. Few nations can trace their ori- 
gin with certainty. The Greeks recount their descent from the 
gods, and the Romans from neas; the English trom a 
company of which Hengist and Horsa were the leaders. So 
little confidence, however, can we place in these stories that 
modern critics doubt them all; they have become like the 
tale of William Tell shooting an apple from his child’s head, 
or whales being drawn down in the Maelstrom—idle fiction. 
But these New Englanders were different. They are flesh and 
blood in reality. When they landed at Plymouth is as cer- 
tainly known as any fact in history, as well as who they were 
and what were their names. All these are recorded in their 
books and diaries, and we possess fuller knowledge of their 
habits and customs than of those of any other community 
of that age. In many respects they were not lovely. They 
were too material for this world, and too dogmatic for the 
next. We know the tendency of the New Englander to 
glorify his progenitor, and it is needless to say that on this 
occasion there was a great deal of panegyric. Some of it 
was just. There was a flavor of kindliness in these first 
settlers of Plymouth colony that is not found in those who 
peopled the land seventy years after. The religious intoler- 
ance we can excuse, however, for it was the custom of the 
day. No nation was then exempt from it except Holland. 

We see something noble in this exaltation of ancestors, 
Even as Mr. Hughes celebrates in a recent volume of his the 
virtues of Alfred, a man to whom all the world owes a 
great debt; as Plutarch describes the noble actions of Epa- 
minondas or Theseus, so do we find in this recurrence to the 
manly qualities and goodness of heart of those who preceded 
the present men of Massachusetts a large measure of good. 
America does not owe her present greatness so much to the 
Pilgrim an? Puritan fathers as the modern Plymouth-rock 
worshippers claim; to New York and to Maryland she is 
under obligations for teaching religious liberty and freedom 
of conscience, and to Pennsylvania for the example of peace, 
but she has done much. Nowhere is education more gene- 
ral, thrift more common, abject poverty more rare, intellec- 
tual progress greater. The present dwellers in the six con- 
federated colonies owe this to the wisdom and good sense of 
their ancestors. In Standish the active virtues are personi- 
fied; at the other anniversary this week, the imagination, 








coupled with those qualities which endear a friend to us. 
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CURRENT NOTES. 


Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen, of Bramo-Somaj celebrity, 
has introduced some reforms connected with marriages 
which have been received with considerable applause among 
his countrymen. A wedding at which he assisted at Luck- 
now ashort time since was remarkable for the simplicity as 
well as the solemnity of the ceremony. But its strangest 
feature was one which, however common in England, is an 
astounding innovation among brides and bridegrooms in the 
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ciable results. The divers brought up some oysters attached 
tothe Rena shell, which were very much covered over with 
barnacles. The Madura coast was next surveyed, and it was 
found that the oysters were not so numerous as last year, 
and though the divers brought up a good many large-sized 
oysters the fish was gone. From the Vypar banks a few 
oysters was obtained, but they were not much approved. It 
is proposed to engage the services of European divers, as the 
natives have proved so very distrustful, but surely it would 
not be impossible to organize a submarine police force; a 


foundation’ of your duties ‘and rights. 2. The denial of the 
Fatherland and the nation, namely, of ‘every inducement to 
produce more than what is absolutely‘necessary for daily life. 
Property, when it is the result of work, represents physical 
activity, as thought represents intelligence. These few words 
will suffice to teach you that the International can in no way 
be of any use to your cause.” 

There is just now to be seen in Argyll-place, in London, a 
collection which does not enjoy the advantages of official 
| puffing, but is nevertheless worthy of attention. It is, indeed, 





East. In the course of the proceedings, the Baboo, acting as 
High Priest, actually asked the young pair, separately, if it 
was of their own accord that they came there to be united. 
They evinced some bashfulness at the question, but admitted 
the state of their feelings by saying “ Yes ;” and then—some 
flowers and a ring having been previously presented—the 
priest prayed to God to join them inseparably as man and 
wife ; the sacred knot being joined with the words, “ Your 
heart is mine, and mine is yours.” All this is so different 
from the orthodox celebration of marriage among the Hin- 
doos that it may well cause surprise, even to the members of 
the new sect. There is one little anomaly to be sure—the 
bride, being only twelve years of age, may possibly not have 
known her own mind. But it must be remembered that in 
our own enlightened land young ladies comparatively ad- 
vanced in years are subject to a similar failing. In another 
way, both Mussulmen and Hindoos are {giving us a useful 
lesson in marriage reform. They are cutting down the 
expenses of weddings, which in India always fall most 
heavily upon the father of the bride—hence the economical 
arrangement of female infanticide, which has so largely 
prevailed among poor families. We have not yet heard of 
the infanticide remedy being adopted in good society here; 
but “daughters to marry” are growing year after year more 
expensive, and there is no saying what paterfamilias may 
come to one of these days. 


few detectives concealed in coral reefs or disguised as sharks | second-hand, having been first brought together by the Ja- 
would soon put an end to this subaqueous dishonesty. panese Commissioners for the Park Exposition of 1867, bute 

The St. Petersburg correspondent of the London Standard its range and completeness seem to put the Indian show at 
gives a long and interesting account of the Russian secret Sonth Kensington, with which it may fairly be contrasted, 
society, whose members have recently been brought to trial. somewhat in the shade in many ways. Thecollection is now 
Ii was supposed to be an offshoot of the “ International,” but | j!l-arranged, and seen at some disadvantage, and its appear- 
there is no evidence to support the hypothesis beyond the |®2ce in London is one of the minor French calamities of the 
fact that the chief conspirator, a young man of twenty-five,|W#t- Pending negotiations for its sale to the Imperial Gov- 
named Netchayeff, used to collect money in the name of that |€™ment, it fell—whether by superior Eastern or Western 
association. The Russian Society, called the “Society of |Cunning does not appear—into hands that took advantage of 
National Justice,” was chiefly recruited from among the poor | the occasion to ask an exorbitant price, and, the war spoiling 
students of the St. Petersburg University, many of whom | the market before a bargain could be struck, the collection 
have nothing to live upon but what they receive from a|is now in London to be broken up for sale. Putting aside 
charitable fund in-connection with the university, from the | Private stores, there is probably no similar Western collection 
subscriptions of their fellow-students, and from the proceeds | Of Japanese art and industrial productions of a high class, 
of lectures and concerts given for the benefit of the class. |¢xcepting of course the wonderful Dutch museums, which 
Ambitious, without the means of rising, they are said to lend | have been accumulating for 300 years. Some of the richer 
themselves easily to the projects of revolutionary agitators. suits of armor, and especially the figures of the cavalry sol- 
A comparatively sensible member of the society, named Ivan- diers and horses fully accoutred, would be a valuable addition 
off, who disbelieved in Netchayeff’s pretended relations with |t@ such a collection asthe Meyrick. The native paintings 
the International, and held that the money he received went | #¢ remarkable for conventional perspective and details, gor- 
into his own pocket, was murdered; and this it was that first | $¢0Us and perfect contrast of colors, and the manifest fidelity 
put the police on the track of the secret association. The with which they admit us into the ordinary life of the middle 
principles proposed by the members are those of Nihilism, | ¢!#sses of the country. Side by side are to be seen the dreadful 
which, if savage, have at least the advantage of being simple. | “lorts of some native artists who affect the European school ; 
The late Prince Dolgoroukoff divided Nihilists into two | ne hideously reproduces a well-known engraving of the 
classes—those who had nothing in their heads, and those who | First Napoleon. There are also some curious alto-relievos 
had nothing in their pockets; and in the first two articles of | Patchworked in stuffs of various kinds; one of large dimen- 
the revolutionary erced adopted by the “ Society of National | Sions seems to be intended for the decoration of a temple; 
Justice” Nihilism of both. kinds would seem to be repre- life-like figures in the native dress,ordinary and courtcostumes, 
sented. They are as follows :—“ 1. The revolutionist has no | including the ingenious court trousers which produce the indis- 
interest of his own, no object, no feeling, no ties, no pro- | Pensable effect of approaching on the knees while the cour- 
perty, no name. In him all is swallowed up in one exclusive | tier advances on foot; three palanquins of excellent manu- 
interest, in one thought, one passion—the revolution. 2. Not| facture, handsomely fitted up; bews and arrows, both toys 
in word only, but in deed, he has torn asunder every bond and warlike ; lacquer work of all kinds, qualities, and forms ; 
which connected him with the established order of things. | ne cabinet of innumerable compartments, for which the 
From the civilized world, with all its laws, its decorum, its|®mateur price of 100 guineas is still asked, stated to have 
accepted conditions, and its morality, he is entirely cut off. | been priced at 12,500f. to the Napoleonic authorities; a few 
He is its implacable enemy, and if he continues to live in it | €Xtraordinary and elaborate bronzes ; many articles of a work 


A curious controversy has been for some time raging (we 
use the word advisedly) in the columns of a scientific con- 
temporary. Mr. Howorth has ventured to assail one of the 
chief positions of Darwinism and to assert his belief that in 
the struggle for existente the weakest, and not the strongest, 
often prevail. In support of this apparent paradox, he ap 
peals to a fact which even non-scientific readers may appreci- 
ate, and cites the statistics of the English Registrar-General 
and the Poor-law Board to prove that the increase of popula- 
tion has chiefly taken place among the lowest, and therefore 
the worst-nourished, classes of the community. In Lanca- 
shire, where the increase has been very marked, it has been 
almust altogether confined to the Irish or semi-Irish, who 


occupy the poorer quarters of the large towns, while the indi- 
genous stock of the country, which is thrifty and well off, 


it is only the better to destroy it.” 


The Strasbourg University at this moment occupies the at- 


(pewter inlaid with silver) which seems identical with the 
Bidree work of India; swords, halberds, and spears, which 


show a strange but obvious inlaid decoration of mother-o’- 
pearl, peculiar to Japan; magic mirrors; native games; 
saddles of a sumptuous kind; inlaid tortoise-shell, one piece 
of the extreme size admitted by the animal ; earthenware and 
china of a rough sort and ‘a high price; inlaid ivory, some 
pieces of which are large and fine. There are besides the 
miscellaneous small-sized articles of the scanty household 
furniture—in looking at which one must never forget that 
the Japanese not only walks barefoot on his thickly rice- 
matted floors, but sits, eats, lies, and sleeps on them—ascetic 
pillows, tea-vehicles (so like exquisite housemaids’ boxes), 
nests of little dinner trays, screens. There are the game 
boxes and a cricket-pit, in which the insects are made to 
fight. Besides the mirors there are the eccentric hairpins 
worn by the women, and the woven stufls are worthy of 
attentive consideration. That irregularity of pattern which 
also belongs to the Japanese features is due in their stuffs to 
the most primitive looms, and produces an effect in some of 
the rich brocades which is perfectly satisfying to the eye. 
As this exceptional collection has now almost fallen into the 
jaws of shopkeepers, there would have been some difficulty 
in directing attention to its real merits were it not thatthe South 
Kensington authorities have arranged or ingeniously per- 
mitted open bargain and sale to be combined with “the 
International Exhibition of 1871.” It is certainly being 
made very difficult to draw the line where the exhibition 
artistic ends and the puff official commences. 


is steadily decreasing in numbers. History also favors the 
notion that poverty, which might be reasonably supposed to 
impair the vital forces, has no influence in checking the in- 
crease of population. Ireland during the last century was 
steeped in poverty and want, and yet was continuously in- 
_ creasing in population, while in England under the Tudors, 
when wealth was more ‘generally diffused, the numbers re- 
mained almost stationary. Again, with individuals, it is an 
admitted fact that the largest families are more often than not 
the offspring of weak and delicate parents; and Mr. Howorth 
traces a sort of analogy between the fecundity of consump- 
tive people and the readiness to propagate fobservable in 
plants that have been starved by the gardener. It follows 
from this that it isa mistake to suppose that mere increase in 
numbers is a proof of the increase of a people in health and 
strength. And, as a matter of fact, there can be no question 
that from some cause or other the physical type in England 
has degenerated of late years. Broad chests and powerful 
jimbsare no longer the rule among laborers and artisans, and 
every recruiting sergeant complains that the doctor rejects 
every year a large proportion of the men examined by him, 
and even those admitted into the ranks are very inferior in 
bone and muscle to their older comrades. Of course there is 
always a tendency to overrate the past, and from the time 
of Homer downwards there have been complaints that the 
children were weaker than their sires; but even if every 
allowance be made for this habit, Mr. Howorth is entitled to 


tention of the authorities both in France and Germany. 
While the councillors at Berlin are not quite agreed yet as 
to how far the French element shall be represented in the 
restored Alma Mater—while more especially the proposed 
rival faculties (French and German) are very fiercely opposed 
as offering an unfair advantage to the French tendencies of 
the Alsatians—the French, on their part, are discussing the 
question to what part of France the theological and medical 
faculties of that university shall be sent. Two cities are 
prominently mentioned as the places to be selected, Lyons 
and Nancy. In favor of the latter city weighty political 
reasons are adduced. The ancient capital of Lorraine is sup- 
posed, by its close vicinity to Alsace and the near relation- 
ship between it and the inhabitants of the annexed provinces, 
to be best fitted for keeping up the “old links,’ and for 
making the loss of the Strasbourg University less felt. In 
Lyons, on the other hand, the “sons of Alsace and Lor- 
raine,” it is said, will feel very much estranged, and the new 
German university might in the end succeed in gaining their 
good will. This is the view of one party, headed by Count 
d@’Haussonville. The other hardly less strong consists chiefly 
of men of science, whose reasons are not political but scientific, 
Lyons, they point out, among other things, is replete with 
facilities for practical medical studies, such as hospitals and 
the like, of which Nancy has few or none, and without which 
not much good can come of a Medical Faculty, however well 
furnished theoretically. As things stand at present, however, 


be heard when he maintains that the fertility of a race is no 
trustworthy test of its vigor. 


There are few positions in life in which perfect integrity is 


it is feared that political reasons will prevail, though to the 





detriment of science. 


Mazzini has published an article in the Roma del Popolo, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


more requisite than in that of a pearl diver. It must be a 
sore temptation to any man not working on his own ac- 
count, and in whom good principles have not been properly 
instilled, to leave at the bottom of the water any promising 
oysters he may find until he has an opportunity of a private 
dive for his personal benefit. This temptation seems to have 
been too strong for the resistance of the native divers at the 
Tinnevelly Pearl Fishery. Captain Richardson has, says the 
Madras Gazette, lately made an inspection of the pearl banks 
of Tuticorin, and found that the oysters have not improved 
to any appreciable extent. It appears that in some places the 
divers brought up one oyster ata time, and itis believed 
there is a combination among them. At the Pimiacoil banks 
the behavior of the divers was such as to arouse suspicion, 
and the oysters, so plentifully found on the previous in- 
spection, seemed to have left the place. On the bearing of 
the Trickendur bank not one well-grown oyster was found, 
and it is suspected that secret orders have been given by 
some of the dealers to frustrate the work. Captain Richard- 
son also inspected the Manapud banks, but with no appre- 


in which he warns the Italian workmen against the theories 
of the International. He says that he always refused to 
co-operate with this society. “I: is led,” he proceeds, “ by a 
council, the soul of which is ——,a German by birth; an 
intelligent man, but, like Proudhon, a destructive spirit ; of 
domineering character, jealous of the influence of others, 
without any special philosophical or religious conviction, and 
with more hatred, I fear, than love for mankind. The In- 
ternational exercised a prominent influence on the Paris in- 
surrection, especially the latter half of it. You know my 
opinion on this rising, on its programme, and on the acts 
which have disgraced it. Its programme has not found any 
svpporters in France, and the revolution in Paris has, for the 
first time, been isolated and defeated. You must judge the 
International by the objects for which it works, and not by 
the number of its supporters. You know, as I do, that no 
power can be permanent which is not based on truth and 
justice. . . . The doctrines preached by the leaders and prin- 
cipal members of the International are as follows: 1. The 
denial of God, who is\ the only eternal, and unshakeable 


Benoni Blake, MD., Suryeon at Glenaldie. New York: 
George Routledge and Sons. A story of domestic life, touch- 
ing on the tragic and sorrowful, and with some fine love 
passages. ' 

Metaphysics ; or, The Philosophy of Consciousness, Phenome- 
nal and Real. By Henry Longueville Mansel, B.D. New 
York: D. Appleton and Co. The study of the why and the 
wherefore, and the unveiling of the actions of the intellect, 
have always been a favorite pursuit of educated men. Dr. 
Mansel is known as one of the best of these thinkers, 
although he has not founded a school of his own, and he ex- 
presses his views with singular perspicacity. We have not 
been able to give his book a thorough reading, and do not 
therefore, enter into the subject at more length. : 

The Curate and the Rector. New York: George Routledge 
and Sons. The purpose of this story is to illustrate some of 
the evils of the existing system of preferment in the estab- 
lished church, and of the favoritism by which truly good and 
gifted men, like poor Mr. Slender the curate, are made to feel 
the heavy hand of some pompous, worldly, tuft-hunting Dr, 
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Plufty the rector. The Curate’s Journal, which runs like a 
silent thread through the story, is a charming exhibition of | 
the spirit of a good man in adversity—equal in many of its 
chapters to the pathetic simplicity of the Vicar of Wakefield. 
However, there is plenty of love and romance in it. The 
scenes are laid for the most part in the vicinity of Cambridge, 
and the reader catches a glimpse of the free and easy way in 
which Cantabs “climb the steep where fame’s proud temple 
shines afar.” It is to be hoped, however, that fast horses, 
cigars, champagne suppers, and the blushing beauties of the 
neighboring villages, are not their only subjects of investiga- 
tion and interest. It would be easy to point out some defects 
the style and arrangement of the story; but it is in the 
main so good, and inculcates so excellent a moral, that we 
heartily commend it to our readers. 


Frederick the Great. By John 8. C. Abbott. New York : 
Harper and Brothers. The recent war in Prussia has brought 
that couatry into a greater prominence than it ever before 
enjoyed. Providence, says som? one, is always on the side of 
the heaviest battalions, and popular favor is on the side of 
the victorious nation in a war. Those who were never tired 
of singing the praises of France, its noble Emperor, the 
astuteness of his policy, and the glories of Paris, now chant 
the pleasures of Berlin and the goodness of the disposition 
of Bismarck. The ex-Emperor receives nothing but curses. 
Mr. Abbott traces, in popular language, the early history of 
Prussia, in which its growth from small beginnings is shown, 
by successive bold strokes, to have increased to what we 
know it. The story is not lovely. The father of Frederick 
is most repulsive—a pure madman on a throne, and a cant- 
ing rascal at that. 
Frederick grew up, fond of pleasures, having no faith in God 
er man, managing his army like machines, and dying at an 
old age, not loved, but feared. He showed little human 
aflection ; his sister was neglected; and his wife almost for- 
gotten. Only by great excellences, however, of mental con- 
stitution combined with depravity of heart could he have 
been so successful. The careerot Napoleon is lamblike in- 
stead, and Cromwell a pacificator. Those who wish to renew 
their knowledge of the history of the period will find enter- 
tainment in the perusal of Mr. Abbott’s book, although it does 
not lay claim to any great originality. It is brought out in 
most handsome style, 


We return our thanks to Mr. J. Arthurs Murphy for his 
Divectory of Printers and Publishers in New York. It is ac- 
curately done, and is but one of those manifestations of 
enterprise for which Mr. Murphy is so well known. 


Hurper’s Magazine is, as commonly, out early, and with its 
usual collection of good articles. Mr. Justin McCarthy has a 
pleasant story, “ Caught by an Heiress ;’ John G. Saxe writes 
about puns, in making which he is one of the best living 
masters; Mr. Guernsey makes a condensation of Mr. Bush’s 
book on “ Reindeer, Dogs, and Snow-Shoes,” noticed by us a 
few weeks ago; Montauk Point, at the extreme end of Long 
Island, has been visited by Charles Parsons, who is in love 
with the place; Benson J. Lossing writes about “ Failures in 
Kingcraft,” and Mr. De Mille, having placed the characters in 
his “ American Baron” in a most ticklish place, is now cast- 
ing about to get them out. The Editor’s Easy Chair and the 
Drawer are of their usual excellence. 


———--> —-. 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


AMERICA, 


PORTRAIT OF KARL MARX, BY WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, ESQ. 


From the Commercial Advertiser. 


“Capre.—We John Cade, so termed of our supposed father, 
inspired with the spirit of putting down kings and princes, 
vow reformation. There shall be seven half-penny loaves 
sold for a penny and the three-hooped pot shall contain ten 
hoo} All the realm shall be in common, and in Cheapside 
shall my palfrey go to grass. There shall be nomoney. All 
shall eat and drink on my score, and I will apparel them all 
in one livery, that they may agree like brothers, and worship 
me as their Lord. And you that love the commons, follow 
me. Spare none but such as go in clouted shoon. The 
bodies shall be dragged at my horse’s heels till I do come to 
London, where we will have the mayor's sword borne before 
us. Now go some and pull down the Savoy, others to the 
Inns of Court. But first go and set London Bridge on fire, 
and if you can, burn down the Tower too. Up Fish street! 
down St. Magnus’ corner! kill and knock down! throw them 
into.the Thames! Away, burn all the records of the realm; 
my mouth shall be the parliament of England.” 


So history repeats itself. Three hundred years ago, Shakes- 
peare dréw the character of Marx and his associates, as it 
they stood before him. There is nothing original in the “ In- 
ternational” and the “ Commune.” In every age there have 
been shrewd knaves who found a profit in beguiling the 
brains of honest laboring men with such talk—luring them 
from weary toil for property of their own, by dazzlin 
visions of a time when they can feast and riot on that o 
other people. The movement of the “ International,” like 
the movement of Jack Cade, will run its course. In this age 
of printing presses, railways and telegraphs, it will spread 
over much more ground and do infinitely more mischief. 
But its reign, like Jack Cade’s, will be brief. Everything 
violent and destructive is short lived. Its own successes are 
its death. Before Dr. Marx can get all mankind to agree to 
give up belief in God, love of country, and desire for the ac- 
quisition of property ; before he can get them to relinquish 
hopes of ever getting rich or ever getting to Heaven—he has 
something mightier than Thrones to overthrow ; he will have 
to change Human Nature itself, 


OPEN-AIR LIFE. 
From the Evening Post. 
Americans seem to have a distaste for the open-air life 
that Europeans so much delight in. It has long been a re- 
proach tous that in winter we are too prone to shudder 
around our stoves, instead of wooing health and vigor by 
brisk exercise in the bracing air. But even in summer, when 
every instinct of comfort should drive us forth, we still cling 
to our warm and enervating houses. In so cosmopolitan a 
city as New York, for example, there is hardly a single place 
where in the sultriest of August weather we can enjoy the 
luxury of an al fresco dinner; there is hardly a single place 
where of a warm evening one can get an ice without braving 
the oven of a glaring and noisy cafe. And who ever hears 
of a fete chumpétre? 
In Paris one may anywhere, for a few sows, have a chair 
and a sherbet on the sidewalk. Here we may walk from the 
Battery to the Central Park, and, with the exception of the 
public squares, find nowhere a moment’s resting place in the 
open air. How irksome this often is in summer our city 
readers need not to be informed. 
Doubtless one reason of this want is the dislike cf Ameri- 
cans to seem in any way odd or conspicuous. So deep-scated 
is this feeling, that many dwellers in the more stvlish up- 
town streets prefer to be stifled in-doors to risking their gen- 
tility in an airing on their stoop or balcony, when their houses 
are so exceptionally lucky as to possess that addition. Mr. 
Charles Reade suggested some time since that most delightful 
summer gardens might be made of the flat roofs of the 
modern houses with the aid of a little earth and a few 
flowers, some trailing vines, a tree or two, and, to please our 
exclusiveness, a party railing, if necessary. But what New 
Yorker would ever dream of entering that unconventional 
Paradise, so long as he can perspire in the parlor and be un- 
comfortably genteel? 

Even in our little out-of-town excursions our enjoyment is 
fettered and marred by this amazing prejudice. ery one 
who bas been in Paris or London remembers with gratitude 
and pleasure those charming little trips to Greenwich or As- 
nieres, with the savory repast in the cool twilight to crown 
the day’s enjoyments. Within the near neighborhood of 
New York we havea score of Greenwiches and Asnieres. 
But when we get to them, unless we have brought our din- 
ners with us, we may forsooth go unfed. This trouble, how- 
ever, will remedy itself im time, as suburban inn-keepers 
learn their true interests, and suburban excursionists are em- 
boldened to insist upon their just demands. But an open- 
air café in town is a most immediate necessity. Will not the 
good and powerful Mr. Delmonico, or some of his worthy 
professional brethren, hearken to our poor petition ? 


THE COREAN WAR CONTINUED, 
From the New York Evening Post. 


The United States squadron in the Eastern Pacific ocean 
has again attacked the Coreans ; has destroyed forts, killed 
large numbers of the people, and filled the rest with hatred 
ps horror towards our nation. This has been done, appar- 
ently, at a loss of but few lives, and at a comparatively small 
expense for war materials; and we have won all the glory 
a victory over barbarians can bring to civilized men. But 
we have won nothing more. The Coreans are more deter- 
mined that ever to have no communication with us; any of 
our vessels which may be driven among them by stress of 
weather, or wrecked upon their coasts, are sure to be treated 
with greater barbarity than before; and so purposeless was 
the conflict that the attacking party had to release its own pri- 
soners unconditionally, and our fleet was burdened with 
worthless deserters and refugees whom it had to carry away. 

Is it not time to devise some other way of persuading sav- 
ages to civilization than by killing and mutilating them? If 
no better way can be found of dealing with them, would it 
not be wise to let them alone altogether? And is there, in 
any recognised code of morality or of public law, any grant 
to us of the right of compelling a nation to hold communica- 
tion with us, against its will? These questions certainly de- 
serve consideration, even if the recent attack upon the Co- 
reans should prove to have been fully justified by an excep- 
tional provocation. 


ICE-CREAM IN ISRAEL. 
From the World. 


Chicago is not the place from which one would expect the 
strictest vindication of religious observances. There is a vague 
general impression that whether or not she has the spiritual 
root of the matter the condition of the formulary foliage 
does not in the least afflict her. It is sweet, then, to know 
that there are more righteous men in Chicago than in Sodom, 
and that the apostolic oe to do all things decently and 
in order is at least as well observed as the injunction to do 
righteousness and love mercy. The terrors of the church 
have been brought to bear upon the Christian Cheney for 
refusing to speci Y that children being baptized were thereby 
“regenerate,” and the vengeance of the synagogue has fallen 
upon the Hebrew Herzman for eating ice-cream upon a fast 
day. To many minds the Jewish religion seems to give aid 
and comfort to the “ free religionists” of Bostoa. atever 
is distinctive in Judaism has appeared to be obliterated by 
the political and society amelioration which has for several 
generations been in progress. But this, as has been hereto- 
oe pointed out by this journal, is a false position into which 
the Jewish Church has been brought by the loud endeavors 
after notoriety of afew of its priests. It is not well that a 
man should pay tithes of mint, and anise, and cumin to the 
exclusion of the weightier matters of the law. But it is 
surely well that if he pretends to be a priest of a communion 
which demands those tithes he shall pay them, even though 
they amount to a privation of the ice-cream of Herzman or 
the gin and milk of Smith. This ought the Rev. Mr. Herz- 
man to have done, and not to have left the other undone. 
One cannot altogether approve the emphatic manner which 
the parishioners of Mr. Herzman adopted to mark their dis- 
approbation of his conduct. But if he had not eaten ice- 
cream, which he was strictly enjoined not to eat, or if, hav- 
ing eaten illegal ice-cream, he had refrained from attempting 
his ministerial functions, these indignities would not have 
befallen him. If he had rended his heart his parishioners 
would not have found themselves under the necessity of 
rending his garments. As it is he is not likely to gain the 
sympathy either of Jew or Gentile, though he should revert 
from his ministry to hawking his tattered raiment from all 
the liberal platforms of the land, 





GREAT BRITAIN. 


The vote of censure by the House of Lords on Mr. Glad- 
stone is thus commented on by the Times : 


The vote of the Lords shows more forcibly than the words 
of any speaker the resentment of the Upper House; and 
when we find Lord Derby characterising the practice of the 
Ministry as “ astuteness, and not statesmanship,” and as- 
suring them that “sharp practice does not pay in the long 
run,” we may imagine what is felt by men with minds not so 
well governed as his. The provocation, indeed, seems to 
have been enough to make calm men excited and excitable 
men grave. The Duke of Argyll began yesterday with a 
complaint that Lord Salisbury had delivered one of the bit- 
terest and narrowest party speeches he had ever heard; but 
the truth is, that Lord Salisbury, in comparison with the reck- 
less sarcasms of his speech on the Army Bill, was sedate and 
philosophical. He was content to claim for the House of 
which he is a member the privilege of reserving for the de- 
cision of the constituencies questions on which it differed 
from the Ilouse of Commons, and his sharpest complaint 
against the Government was that they had overridden a 
branch of the Legislature on a subject on which the electors 
had never been consulted. It is impossible to put the claims 
of the House of Lords on a more moderate level than this; 
and, though we believe that on the special question under 
discussion the voice of the constituencies would have been 
clearly pronounced for the abolition of Purchase, we cannot 
allow that any Ministry has the right to act upon the assump- 
tion that they are supported by the country when it is denied 
by a branch of the Legislature. 

The Daily Telegraph says : 


All the instances in the Records cannot alter the fact that 
the exercise of the Royal Warraxt in the present case has 
procured the carrying of an act which the Lords meant to 
“burke” for the present year; and there lay the real cause 
of quarrel last evening. But the Duke of Richmond him- 
self allowed that the Bin was not thrown out by the vote 
against Purchase—it stood next morning for second reading 
on the paper of the House; and, therefore, what the Minister 
did was merely, in the words of Mr. Gladstone at the Mansion 
House, to “employ a legal means to abolish an illegal prac- 
tice ;’ while the fact that this most necessary, just, and 
righteous step reversed the effect of their Lordships’ division 
was accidental, not essential to the position. Any untoward 
result which might have followed was due to those who, to 
support an illicit system, forced upon the Government so 
plain an alternative between the Constitutional power to 
abolish the revealed wrong, and the disgrace and confusion 
attendant upon allowing it to linger on. The Lords had, in 
fact, none but the’nselves to blame for their check, from the 
moment when the House of Commons affirmed the opinion 
that Purchase could not be suffered to endure. What further 
damage to the ‘ee yl of the Peers may have ensued from a 
motion so wild and crude as that of the Monday before 
Goodwood, and from a contest so grotesquely out of season 
as that which has followed Goodwood, we must sadly leave 
the noble Lords themselves to find out. They hada long 
week to think the matter over; and they heard Lord Gran- 
ville’s wise and calm advice before the furious spleen of Lord 
Salisbury vented itself. What they did they did with their 
eyes and ears open; and the country, which was challenged 
by Lord Salisbury to take note of the vote of censure, will 
do so by-and-by, we apprehend, in a manner by no means 
welcome to the noble Marquis. 


In regard to the provision for Prince Arthur the Standard 
thus utters its opinion : 


The Crown lands, if administered for the personal benefit 
of the Sovereign, would yield an income far higher than the 
Civil List. On the other hand, as Mr. Gladstone remarks, 
there is the advantage that the Monarch is not wholly inde- 
ndent of the control of Parliament. But in depriving the 
Sovereign of an opportunity of profiting by the enhanced 
value of the Crown lands the Legislature contracts a respon- 
sibility in regard to the children of the Monarch which it has 
hitherto never failed to recognise. It was open to her Ma- 
jesty, as Mr. Disraeli explained, to have charged her estates 
with annuities for the members of her family. But this sug- 
gestion was declined on the distinct understanding that an 
application should be made to Parliament whenever the obli- 
ation of providing a dowry or an allowance might arise. 
fritherto the Legislature has always cheerfully discharged 
this obligation, even under circumstances which made it 
somewhat onerous, as when not only the sons and daughters, 
but the nieces and nephews, of George III. were provided 
for. When, therefore, the member for Leicester invites the 
House to refuse a grant to Prince Arthur on attaining his 
majority, he is bound to show that Parliament has Toon 
wrong from the beginning, and to Lreak down the force of 
precedents constituttng formal acknowledgments of the obli- 
gatiqn, and coming down to us in an unbroken series through 
successive generations. Some reason must be forth- 
coming to show why, after granting dowries and annuities to 
the Prince Royal and the Princess Louise, and an annuity to 
the Duke of Edinburgh, the nation is suddenly to draw yo 
its purse-strings and refuse to make any grant to Prince Ar- 
Ws cso As for the sneer which represents princes as 
“ people who do not work,” even Mr. Dixon ought to know 
that princes, as a rule, are very hard-worked, and that the 
rule holds good in an eminent degree of the princes of the 
Queen’s family. But we suppose that unless Prince Arthur 
goes into a counting-house, or opens a shop, or engages in 
some manual occupation, he will never be credited with un- 
derstanding the dignity of labor. 


The. proposed review in Berkshire has been abandoned, 
under circumstances reflecting great discredit upon the ad- 
ministrative abilities of the government. The Standard 
says: 

The facts are as simple as they are surprising, and, stated 
briefly, amount to this, that after six months’ notice the War- 
office confesses itself unable to move 30,000 men, or a force 
smaller than one German army corps, a day’s march. The fa- 
mous Control Department has been compelled to own at the 
last moment that it has not the means at its dis; , and 
after trying to procure them has failed utterly. Perhaps it 
could move 5,000—or less than two regiments of Prussian in- 
fantry—if the transport were allowed to be underhorsed; 
but even of this it is not quite sure. Accordingly a certain 
number of troops—precise number not known, but in an 
case not many—are to be moved about in the neighborh 
of Aldershot, to use Mr. Cardwell’s favorite phrase when ex- 
pounding military matters, “as much as possible,” and the 
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passage of the Army Reorganisation Bill, and at which, we 
were once assured, Count Moltke was to assist, are altogether | 
abandoned. It may be doubted if, off the stage, a thing by 
courtesy called an army has ever been made to cut so ridi- 
culous a figure. As we have said, we have no army ; since a 
force, even if it were formidable in other respects, is obviously 
no army if it cannot move. This 1s precisely our case; not 
aceording to the allegations of malignant Tory critics, but on 
the humble confession of our perplexed and bewildered 
Liberal Minister of War. 


The Globe declares : 


The same strange mismanagement and the same all-per- 
vading parsimony which have led to the ruin of the army 
prevent its recevery. On the very threshold of his reforms, 
at the first attempt to unite the three land forces of the 
Crown, as especially required of him, Mr. Cardwell has fallen 
foul of the old difficulty. What possible guarantee or even 
hope is there that such a Minister will or can accomplish the 
reforms which are essential to the national safety? If Par- 
liament has the slightest self-respect, it will at once institute 
an inquiry, and if that is done, we can promise such a dis- 
closure of embarrassment and imbecility as shall at once 
supply the reason why the proposal io give Mr. Cardwell 
carte blanche and unbounded confidence has been so strenu- 
ously opposed. 

The Manchester Guardian echoes the same strain : 


If the mock campaign in Berkshire is abandoned really 
because the expense would be very much greater than the 
original estimate, it follows that the Control Department is 
unable to calculate beforehand the expense cf moving treops, 
and is surprised by the discovery, after several months’ me- 
ditation, that it has promised what it cannot perform without 
spending much more money than it dare ask for. Perhaps 
the reports which Mr. Cardwell has promised to present to 
Parliament may show us precisely the officials who deserve 
blame. It is, desirable that the discovery should be made 
now and not at some future time, when the interests and 
honor of England may be more imperilled than they can be 
by the failure of a mock campaign. ‘The English people will 
be in no very placable mood, and may not be very leniently 
disposed towards greater men than subordinate officials, if 
national disaster or disgrace shall some day be caused by in- 
competence like that which seems to have frustrated the 
Berkshire operations that were to have taught such useful 
lessons to our active and reserve forces. 


—_——_@—__—. 
FOREIGN TELEGRAPHIC NEWS. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


In the House of Lords, on the 11th, Lord Redesdale ques- 
tioned the right of the United States to maintain its demand 
of indemnity for the damages caused by the Alabama, now 
that the American Government had granted amnesty to the 
late rebels, and the reconciliation with the South was com- 
plete. He asked whether the Government intended to bring 
the point to the attention of the arbitrators at Geneva, and 
he proceeded to argue it at great length. Lord Granville re- 
plied that the question of liability for the depredations of the 
Alabama would be ed in all its bearings before the arbi- 
trators by Sir Roundell Palmer and other eminent counsel re- 
tained on the part of Great Britain, whose interests would 
certainly not suffer for the lack of able and learned defenders. 
A terrible explosion of gun cotton occurred on Friday 
week, at Stowmarket, a market town in the County of Suffolk. 
Several persons were killed. Further explosions are appre- 
hended. Charles Buxton, member of Parliament for East 
Surrey, an eminent reviewer and a leader in the educational 
movement in England, died on the 1lthin his fiftieth year. 
Mr. Recorder Gurners name appears in the Gazette on the 
evening of the 11th as Commissioner of Great Britain under 
the Treaty of Washington. At Londonderry, on the 12th, 
a collision took place between the Orangemen and the mili- 
tary. Johnston, a member of Parliament, and others, were 
arrested. A fight between the Orangemen and Catholics took 
place. The combatants were dispersed by the police. Great 
excitement prevailed. The regatta of the Royal Victoria 
Yacht Squadron came off onthe 11th. Among the yachts 
which started was Mr. Asbbury's Livonia. The race was won 
by the Gertrude, which took the Ryde Cup. The Garrion 
was second, taking the money prize, and the Livonia was 
sixth, After the race the Livonia went into dock for altera- 
tions. ———«= It proves to have been the American steam frigate 
Guerriere, Captain T. H. Stevens, which was ashore recently 
off Leghorn. The British iron-clad Warrior has not been 
ashore. The Guerriere was rescued from her perilous position 
several days ago, and towed to Spezzia for repairs. It is 
said that Alfred Russell Wallace, the eminent traveller and 
ornithologist, is to be createda B t. C dore 
bury has, in consequence of her victory over the Egeria, re- 
considered his determination not to send the yacht Livonia to 
America. She is to be docked for an alteration of her keel. 
Her spars will subsequently be reduced, and she will sail 
shortly for New York in place of the Cambria. The gun- 
cotton explosion at Stowmarket was terribly destructive of 
life and limb. Twelve persons were instantly killed or fatally 
injured, and forty others were severely or slightly wounded. 
Intense excitement has been occasioned by the disaster, and 
is increased by the fear which prevails of further explosions. 

The meeting in Hyde Park on the 13th, to protest 
against the suppression of the Phoenix Park meeting in Dublin 
on Sunday was an immense affair. Twenty thousand people 
attended, and speeches were made from six different stands. 
Communist and American flags and banners, with the Irish 
harp and suitable mottoes, were displayed. Among the speak- 
ers were Messrs. Bradlaugh, Odger and other well-known 
Radicals. The crowd was of a better class than usually as- 
sembled on such occasions. It was very quiet and orderly, 
and made few demonstrations of sympathy with the speakers. 
Miners have arrived from Staffordshire to take the 

laces of the strikers in the coal mines of South Wales. 
ble is apprehended, and as a precautionary measure the 
volunteers, many of whom are miners, have been ordered to 
deposit their arms with the authorities. The report that 
Lord Chief-Justice Cockburn had been appointed arbitrator 
for Great Britain, under the Treaty of Washington, is con- 
firmed. The drawing up of the case for the British Govern- 
ment has been intrusted to the Lord Chancellor, with Lord 
Tenterden and Prof. Montague Bernard as assistants; and Sir 
Roundell Palmer will act as counsel for Great Britain before 
the Board of Arbitration. ‘The Dublin Corporation hes 
commenced an investigation into the occurrences at Phonix 
Park on Sunday the 6th. The magistrates have yranted sum- 
monses against members of the police who took part in the 
affray. In the House of Commons, on Monday evening, 
there was a lively debate upon army matters. Mr. William 

Smith, member for Westminster, attucked the course 






































of the Government in relation to the army; and Mr. Card- 
well and Lord Northbrook, respectively Secretary and Under- 


| Secretary of War, defended the administration of the army 


from the charges made against it. Both of these gentlemen 
spoke in opposition to a royal inquiry into the management of 
the army. The subject was finally dropped without any action 
being taken upon the motion to ask inquiry which had been 
submitted by Mr. Smith. The Amnesty Association of 
Dublin condemn as untrustworthy the explanations made b 
the Marquis of Hartington, Chief Secretary for Ireland, as to 
the cause of the prevention of the meeting on the 12th inst., 
in Phonix Park, and they have also resolved to bring a crimi- 
nal action against the police for committing assaults upon the 
people who assembled upon the occasion. At Londonderry 
but few arrests have been made, Queen Victoria is ill. 
The French Government is reported to have requested 
the extradition of the Communists who have taken refuge 
upon British soil, and the reply of the English Cabinet is said 
to bea decided refa The trial of the murderer of 
Chief of Police Talbot has been postponed. The Corporation 
of Dublin have adopted a resolution expressing sorrow and 
horror at the Phoenix Park affair.——Hon. Robert C. Schenck, 
the American Minister, has gone to the Continent. He in- 
tends to be absent a month.—-——In the Hose of Commons, 
on Tuesday, Mr. Vernon Harcourt made a violent attack on 
the Government for the use it had made of the royal preroga- 
tive on the purchase question. Mr. Gladstone replied that, 
seeing the amount of unfinished business before the House, 
he should decline to enter upon any controversy on the sub- 
ject. He thought it was the duty of the House to settle 
whether a practice so adverse to law and fatal to the national 
interests should be continued. Mr. Fawcett denounced the 
employment of the royal warrant. He preferred the con- 
tinuance of the purchase system rather than to owe its abo- 
lition to such an abuse of the prerogative of the Crown. The 
Attorney-General defended the application of the royal pre- 
rogative in this case, but he added that the Queen had prac- 
tically announced her resolution never again to interfere. The 
Consolidated Fund bill was introduced, and was received with 
vehement cheers, as heralding the close of the session. 
A man named Cole, alias Clarke, has been arrested, charged 
with forging American bonds, Commodore Ashbury's 
challenge to the New York Yacht Club was forwarded in the 
mails by the Russia on the 12th inst, —The House of Com- 
mons is rapidly disposing of the accumulated business before 
it. The Customs and Inland Revenue bills were passed on 
Wednesday. ‘The miners’ strike in South Wales is practically 
atan end No disturbances have taken place. ‘The state- 
ments of New York newspapers in respect to the finances of 
this city are the subject of editorials in most of the journals 
of Wednesday.————The trial of Donson, an American, 
charged with scuttling an English ship, has resulted in the 
conviction of the accused, who was sentenced to fifteen months 
imprisonment.——An immense meeting was held on Wednes- 
day évening in Dundalk, Ireland, in favor of home rule. Fully 
12,000 persons were present. —The deputation of French 
citizens, appointed to visit Ireland and to thank the people of 
that country for the aid given for the relief of wounded French 
soldiers during the war with Prussia, has arrived, ‘The people 
of Dublin are wild with excitement, and the roads leading to 
the stopping-places of the Frenchmen became impassable be- 
cause of the crowds, Wednesday night the city bands, the 
erformers dressed in green, marched to the hotel where the 
Deeckeeen are stopping, and played the American, Irish and 
French national airs, also some Fenian tunes, ‘There was no 
interference by the police. The deputation reached the Shel- 
borne Hotel at 3 o'clock, and in response to the calls of the 
people came out on the balcony. Mr. Martin, member of 
Parliament, made an address to the crowd. ‘The son of 
Marshal MacMahon also arrived with the Deputation, and was 
loudly cheered by the thousands of people assembled. His 
reception was worthy of a king. Many houses were illumi 


























| exemption of the students of Catholic seminaries everywhere 
from military service, ‘The elections for the Councils 
General in France are to beheld early inSeptember. The Tax 
| bill is still under discussion in the Assembly. The question 
|of M. Thiers’ prolonged term of office is still undecided. The 
| Mont Cenis Tunnel is declared to be a success, and the open- 
ing is d for September.————The report that the 
Spanish Government was to send a squadron to Venezuela to 








y | demand reparation for permitting the departure of the Cuban 


expedition, is authoritatively denied. A diplomatic protest is 
to be made instead.———Gustave Courbet declares thut he 
joined the Commune with the intention of making peace be- 
tween the members and the Versailles Government. He says 
that during the siege of Paris many valuable works of art 
were saved from destruction by his personal exertions. The 
National Zeitung, of Berlin, denies that any convention has 
been concluded for the evacuation of the forts about Paris and 
the Departments of the Seine and Seine-at-Oise. Prince 
Bismarck has gone to Gastein, to attend the meeting of the 
Emperors of Austria and Germany.— King Victor Em- 
manuel has hada narrow escape while hunting wild boars. 
———The United States ships-Franklin and Plymouth have 
seiled from Lisbon for New York. ‘The vine disease now pre- 
vails throughout Portugal, and the grape crop will be light. 

Denmark has taken the alarm and made elaborate pre- 
parations to ward off the cholera, The French Press re- 
gard the vote of a! in the Assembly, on Saturday, on the 
motions affecting M. Thiers’ office, as favorable to M. Thiers, 
as the opponents of the prolongation of his term desired to 
postpone the question indefinitely. Two soldiers who de. 
serted to the ranks of the Commune, during the civil war, 
have been sentenced to death. The Paris City Council have 
voted to raise a loan of 350,000,000 francs, to be used for the 
rebuilding and repair of edifices destroyed or injured during 
the reign of the Commune.--— —The Pope, in an encyclical 
letter, urges the offering of prayers for the freedom of the 
Holy See and the tranquillity of the Church. The Official 
Gazette of the Italian Government contains decrees expro- 
priating for public use two convents and other property of re- 
ligious bodies in Rome. The Minister of Finance opposes 
another issue of rentes. The German Government, as 
well as the Berlin authorities, have adopted the most strin- 
gent measures for the prevention of the spread of the cholera. 
Twenty-three persons were attacked with the disease at 
Konigsberg on Friday, thirteen of whom are already dead. 
No cases of cholera have appeared in the south of Russia. 
The mission of the United States Treasury agents at 
Frankfort has been successfully closed. In Prince Gort- 
schakoff's report of his iuterview with the Evangelical Depu- 
tation at Frederickshafen, in July last, he gives as his reply, 
that the mission had the appearance of interference in the 
domestic affairs of Russia, which could not be permitted ; the 
Russian Government could not tolerate the shadow of inter- 
vention from whatever side it comes. He accepted the ad- 
dress of the American delegation to the Emperor, but de- 
cidedly refused to accept that of the Swiss delegation, which 
was written in London, He then requested the American 
delegation to withdraw theirs, as its acceptance alone might 
seem invidious. The Election Committee of the French 
Assembly, to whom was referred the proposition to extend the 
term of M. Thiers three years and confer certain powers and 
privileges upon him, on Thursday voted against the measure 
—six for and nine against. ‘The motion to prolong the power 
of M. Thiers two years, and to continue the Assembly the same 
period, was lost in the Assembly on Wednesday. The Min-~ 
ister of Finance has gone to Germany to confer with Prince 
Bismarck about German evacuation. The sword subscribed 
for by Alsatians in New York for General Ulrich, the defender 
of Strasbourg was on Thursday presented to the General in 
Paris. ‘The Presse says the German troops in the Eastern De- 
partments treat the inhabitants in the most exasperating man- 





























ated, and the enthusiasm of the people continued exceedingly 
great. In the House of Lords on Thursday the Queen's 
assent to the Army Regulation bill was announced. In the 
House of Commons, Viscount Enfield, Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, said that a searching investigation had been 
ordered into the facts of the recent murder of six English- 
men in Peru, Mr. Gladstone spoke at length in defence of the 
action of the Polize at the Dublin meeting of the 12th inst., 
in reply to remarks of Mr. Maguire, member from Cork, and 
others, Finally a division of the House was called for, and 
resulted in a majority of 25 in favor of the course of the Gov- 
ernment in the suppression of the Dublin meeting. 
Queen Victoria, who left London several days since, and passed 
a day or two at the Palace of Holyrood, arrived at Balmoral on 
Thursday. She will shortly visit the Duke and Duchess of 
Argyll, at Inverary Castle. —The French deputation, 
which has been so enthusiastically received in Dublin, is 
headed by the Count de Flavigny. —A railway accident 
occurred on Wednesday night at Wolverhampton, in Stafford- 
shire, twelve miles from Birmingham. ‘Thirty persons were 
more or less seriously injured. 














THE CONTINENT. 


The meeting of the Emperors of Austria and Germany will 
be attended also by Prince Bismarck, Baron von Beust and 
Count Andrassy, with assistant counsellors from their re- 
spective departments, and it is believed that important nego- 
tiations on the Roumanian question will be entered into.—. 
A case of Asiatic cholera has appeared in London, and the 
disease is also said to have appeared in Paris, It is increasing 
in Konigsberg, but has not yet reached Dantzic. A ru- 
mor prevails in Paris that the ‘‘ Right” in the Assembly had 

ffered the Presidency of France to the Duc d'Aumale, and 
that he had refused it. The report of negotiations for evacu- 
ating France is admitted by the Berlin Provincial Corres- 
pondence to be true, but that journal adds that the provoking 
tone of the French Press endangers peace. If the early pay- 
ments of the indemnity are made, and nothing occurs to dis- 
turb the present peaceful relations, evacuation will soon be- 
gin. A Paris despatch says difficulties have arisen at Berlin 
in respect to the evacuation, and the French Government has 
in consequence refused to admit Alsatian produce to the 
French markets until the German troops leave the soil of 
France. In the Assembly, on Tuesday, M. Rivet submitted a 
proposition that the President communicate with the Assembly 
by means of m es.———The meeting of the German Em- 
perors at Gaston is regarded in London as a pledge of peace. 
The French appear to regird it with indifference, but speak 
of au alliance between France and Russia. The Czar has in- 
formed the French Ambassador that he has no alliance with 
Germany. A Ministerial crisis is imminent in Bavaria. 
On the 14th inst., in Konigsberg, Prussia, sixty-two persons 
were attacked with cholera, twenty-two of whom died. 
The Pope has declined the offer of the title of ‘‘ Pius the 
Great,” during his lifetime, and has requested that the money 
subscribed for a throne of gold be devoted to securing the 














ner. ‘The river Arno has overflowed and destroyed « 
large area of growing crops. The King of Italy has ap- 
pointed Gen. Menabrea as an arbitrator in the Geneva Com- 
mission under the Treaty of Washington The cholera is 
diminishing in fatality in Suwalki, Poland. 
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THE SCOTT CENTENARY IN NEW YORK. 


Although Scotchmen are not numerous in this city they 
form one of its most valued colonies, and are esteemed for 
their probity, adaptability to business, and their tact for be- 
coming prosperous. Their efforts, however, to duly celebrate 
the centenary of their monarch poet and novelist Sir Walter 
Scott, needed very little seconding on the part of other citi- 
zens, and it is to be doubted whether, should old Scotia have 
forgotten or neglected to honor the memory of him who 
should be so dear to her, America would not gladly step in 
and pay just tribute to the most fascinating of pen-painters 
the world has ever produced. There is no one who knows 
how to read who does not owe him an immense debt of 
gratitude. His works are text books of style, erudition, and 
talent, and for the rising generation the most valuable sources 
of recreation literature van boast of. The prairie-born lad or 
lassie can take any of his works, poetry or prose, and in 
reading it will not only learn much that is useful but remain 
spell-bound till the last page has been turned, and for days, 
weeks, and months after pass in review the events so charm- 
ingly limned by the great author, but cannot fail of loving 
the dear old land fiction owes so much to and from which 
romance has culled her fairest flowers. 

Tuesday was, then, Scotia’s, and right honorably did she 
celebrate it. The assembling of the various societies took 
place at the Caledonian Club-rooms, on Sullivan street, near 
Spring. At 10 o'clock detachments began to arrive from all 
parts, including Boston, Philadelphia, Scranton, Pittston, 
Auburn, Newark, Hudson County, Brooklyn and Albany. 
Many of the societies arrived in full Highland costume, and 
the clans represented numbered over thirty, the show of 
tartan being gorgeous. On the whole, the kilts, spowans, 
cairngorm, brooches, &c., were most orthodox, and very few 
stage Highlanders were seen. Indeed, some of the members 
sported imported uniforms, some of which cost as high as 
$750. It is hardly necessary to say that among the members 
were some magnificent specimens of athletes, whose nether 
limbs were models of strength and symmetry. The pro- 
cession started at 2 o’clock, headed by Robertson’s band, and 
comprised the societics in uniform, the New York societies, 
including the Burns’ Club, Thistle Benevolent Association, 
and a number of gentlemen in private dress, wearing badges 
of Camcron tartan with portraits of Sir Walter on them. 
The armory of the Seventy-ninth Regiment was the first 
place visited, where Captain J. Lane and two companies with 
the colors of the regiment were in waiting, and fell in after a 
complimentary salute. Here, too, a number of the members 
of the St. Andrew’s Society fell in, and a line of march taken 
up via Broadway, Twenty-third street, Fifth avenue, Thirty- 
second street, and Fourth avenue, where cars were taken foy 
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Central Park. The St. Andrew’s Society mustered at the 
Casino, Central Park, and numbered over 400. 

The scenes in the Park at 3 o'clock were animated 
and picturesque. Thousands of well-dressed people 
turned out in honor of the day, and the lawns on 
which promenading was allowed were thickly studded 
with expectant groups. The drives were covered with 
vehicles, and everything wore a gula aspect. The site 
of the monument is about one hundred yards west of the 
north end of the Terrace, in a little dell at the turn of the 
carriage road. Here were erected some half a dozen tents 
and platforms around a derrick draped in evergreens, from 
which suspended by ropes attached to pullies the foun- 
dation stone, a solid piece of marble. Over the whole floated 
an elegant American silk flag. The ground was under the 
surveillance of the Park police under Captain Mills, who 
kent excellent order in spite of the vexatious endeavors on 
the part of the crowd to force an entrance. The guests and 
members began to arrive shortly before 4 o’clock. On the 
principal platform we noticed Mayor Hall, dressed in an ele- 
gant summer suit, a Cameron tartan at his buttonhole and a 
tartan necktie, French boots and white tile completed a first- 
class get up. District-Attorney Algernon 8. Sullivan was 
another elegant, and formed a group with His Honor, Lord 
Walter Campbell, Health Officer Carnochan, Commissioners 
Smith and Manierre, Superintendent Kelso, Consul Archi- 
bald, Captain Cameron, General Wilson, with a bona fide 
Scott, come from Abbotsford, Adam Norrie, Howard Potter, 
J. Johnson, of the New Jersey Railroad; Prof. Darling, 
Commissioner H. A. Smith, James Brand, Walter Watson, 
B. H. Field, Dennistoun Wood, R. Gordon, Isaac Taylor, R. 
G. White, &c. The Seventy-ninth Regiment formed in the 
centre of the enclosure and the societies to the north, thus 
completing a hollow square. ; 

The ceremonies opened with prayer by the Rev. Dr. Thomp- 
son. D.D. He was followed by an introductory address by 
Richard Irvin, Esq. He spoke’substantially as follows : 

One by one, the men who have left the impress of their 
genius on the world are finding a fitting recognition here in 
the American metropolis, where men, and even women are 
supposed to grow into a feverish business mania, and become 
totally absorbed in the pursuit of the almighty dollar. Al- 
ready there are spots in this park consecrated to the shrines 
of science and letters, and hallowed by the presence of 
Geethe, Humboldt, and Morse in enduring bronze; and now 
Sir Walter Scott follows in the honored procession. To-day 
the author of Waverley Novels becomes one of the presiding 
divinities of our rus in urbe. Mr. Stecle, of Edinburgh, the 
artist who executed the original statue of the great novelist 
that adorns the Scottish capital, has prepared a duplicate. 
Sir Walter is represented as sitting, wrapped in his plaid, with 
his favorite dog crouched at his feet. The statue will cost 
about $10,000, and is a worthy gift to the city from our 
Scotch reside nts, who have subscribed liberally to have new 
honor bestowed on the memory of their illustrious country- 
man. St. Andrew's Society and the Caledonian Club led oft 
the project, and they received a hearty and munificent aid 
from the private individuals whose memories run in little 
rills of affection down from childhood scenes in the Land 
o Cakes. Mr. Irvin’s remarks were brief, appropriate and 
entirely exteémporaneous, giving simply a history of erecting 
the monument, and the manner in which it had been con- 
ducted. At their conclusion Commissioner William Wood 
spoke as follows : 

To-lay in many a city and town throughout the world, 
celebrations are taking place in honor of the renowned son 
of Scotland, Walter Scott, to whose memory and undying 
fame we now erect a fit and proper tribute Already statues 
commemorative of the great poet and novelist have sprung 
up all over the civilized world, and every year adds to the 
number, and before long old Scotia can utter the proud boast 
that one of her sons has been honored, admired, and loved 
by all the universe. Though small in number, Scotland's 
sons have made themselves renowned both in history, letters 
and war. Always remembering the good old principles of 
truth, honor, and justice inculeated in early youth and grow- 
ing stronger and stronger as old age advances. The illus- 
trious man whose centenary we are now celebrating was the 
ee embodiment of all that was good and noble on earth; 

nnocent and guileless in his life, simple and plain in his way 
of living, with a heart and purse ever open and ready to 
assist the needy. His genius and writings were of that pecu- 
liar and remarkable kind which attract the whole heart and 
mind, and indelibly fix themselves on the memory. His 
— have become a to a degree that even the 
amented author himself could never have hoped for, and 
who is there who has not read his Waverley Novels, and, 
having read them, does not remember them with pleasure. 
The rare beauty of his style, the wonderful fertility of his 
imagination, and the pure moral tone of his various writings 
stand out in bold relief from the sensational effusions of 
modern writers. In his early years Walter Scott did not be- 
tray much of that profound genius which afterwards distin- 
guished him and placed his name high upon the record of 
undying genius. He was brought up to the profession of the 
law, after completing a rather desultory course of studies at 
school, where he was more distinguished for the fertility of 
his imagination for telling thrilling stories than for any traits 
of profound and deep learning. Ile never evinced much 
taste for his adopted profession of the law, and after four 
years spent in doing very little, he made his first entry into 
the literary and poetic world in 1796, by a translation of 
Burger’s “ Lenore,” which attracted considerable attention. 
Strange that the very year in which the great Ayrshire min- 
strel, Burns, retired to the gloom of the grave from the field 
of his glories and labors, that the link of poctic inspiration 
should have been taken up by one in every way so worthy to 
follow in the steps of the noble genius preceding him. From 
the year 1796 he began his career as a poet, and his produc- 
tions followed each-other fast and quick, showing that 
immense energy as well as brilliant powers were.combined in 
him. His great hit, however, was the publication of his 
Waverley Novels, which at once placed him immeasurably 
above ali his literary cotemporaries. He began and finished 
the first of these beautiful novels in the year 1814, and year 
after year the world was treated to a new production, each 
vieing with the previous ones in beauty and purity of style, 
and interesting legendary lore. In the year 1820 he was 
created a baronet by George IV., then king. Honors, fame, 
and wealth flowed in upon him, but he received them all 
with that unassuming simplicity which was the beautiful 
trait of his character. In 1826 his pecuniary troubles began 
by the failure of his publisher and printer in Edinburgh, 
through which he became indebted to the extent of nearly 
a million dollars. Shortly after his health gradually failed, 
and in the year 1832 nature’s noblest son retired into the 
grave, his constitution beng undermined through excessive 
work. He died at Abbottsford, where he had erected a splen- 
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did pile, which still exists. The speaker here gave several 
selections from the works of Scott, which were loudly ap- 
plauded, after which he said: This day will long live in the 
memory of Scotland’s sons now assembled. Happy and 
auspicious event which brings Americans and Scotchmen to- 
gether, both cheerfully subscribing to erect a statue to the 
memory of genius, merit, and worth. Long may the memory 
of this day remain fresh in the minds of the many lovely 
American ladies I see tripping around the green sward, and 
when perusing the time-beguiling works of our great author, 
may their thoughts and ours revert to the purity and spot- 
lessness of his life, and the many admirable qualities with 
which he was endowed, and though we may be unable to 
imitate his genius, let us follow in his footsteps of morality, 
virtue, and truth. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Wood’s remarks, which were 
loudly applauded, a procession was formed, Mayor Hall and 
Mr. Irvin leading to the foundation stone, which was laid 
with the usual ceremonies. A box was inserted in the stone 
containing the Star and other newspapers and the customary 
coins and relies. At the conclusion of the ceremony, Rich- 
ard Irvin, Esq., in a brief address, presented the foundation 
to the City of New York. In response Mayor Hall spoke as 
follows: 

You have Jaid the foundation stone for a monument to 
him whose magic pen revivified the traditions and history of 
Scotland, and made him the real monarch of her long line of 
romance-imbued Kings. No longer can the American Metro- 
polis be reproached for not memorialising Scott. Our muni- 
cipal traditions show that from his earliest inspired minstrelsy 
to his last matchless prose—from his youth of chivalric ambi- 
tion to his age of almost incarnate fortitude—New Yorkers 
listened fondly to his every lay, explored every realm of 
fancy which he created or peopled, and rivalled even 
Scotchmen in enthusiasm for his private, public, and profes- 
sional career. It is fitting, then, that you should allow New 
York, through her representative, to now participate in this 
ceremony, and to pledge her holiest care of your bountiful 
private memorial upon this public site. Standing in the pre- 
sence of so many scholars, I may well be forgiven what 
otherwise would seem pedantic in now closing with the 
lines of a Latin poet that have before been used in portraying 
Walter Scott the Man: 

—Sapiens, sibique imperiosus ; 

uem neque pauperies, neque mors, neque vincula tezrent ; 
esponsare cupidinibus, contemnere honores, 

Fortis; et in scipso totus, teres atque rotundus, 

Ex terni ne quid valeat per leeve morari ; 

In quem manca Ruit semper Fortuna. 

And as we leave the monumental spot let us alliterate this 
last line, as expressing our wish towards the statue soon to 
arise : 
In quem bona crescit semper Fortuna. 
LETTER FROM GENERAL SHERMAN. 


The following letter has been received from General 
Sherman : 
Heapquarters Army, Unrrep Srares, } 
Wasuineton, D. C., August 12. f 
Richard Irvin, Esq., President Scott Centenary Committee. 
DEAR Sim: I have just received your card of invitation to 
be present on the 15th inst., in the Central Park, at the cere- 
mony of laying the corner stone of the monument to Sir 
Walter Scott. I regret beyond measure that Iam under a 
promise to others that will prevent my coming, for I should 
like thus to manifest my sense of the great propriety of thus 
proclaiming to the world America’s obligation to the great 
author, who has woven the crude tradition of his native land 
into tales of exquisite and everlasting interest to the civilised 
world. Though absent in person, I will be present in spirit, 
and I hope that I may be permitted many times hereafter to 
see the completion of the monument that you now begin. 
With great respect, yours truly, 
W. T. Smerman, General. 
—Star. 


SPORTING, 


The meeting at Saratoga opened under the most favorable 
auspices, the vast concourse at the Spriogs surpassing in 
fashion, elegance and beauty that of any previous season, Of 
course there was a feeling of disappointment at the fact of 
Kingfisher having broken down in his training, the more so as 
it was a very meoted question in the minds of many promi- 
nent turfmen whether Longfe!low could beat the King over a 
four mile track. But now another sensation has sprung up in 
the way of a challenge that has been thrown dewn to 
Bassett by the owner of Sterling for $25,000, over a mile and- 
a-half, during the fall meetings. Sterling is a staunch, sound 
horse, not quite first-class, in this exceptionably good year for 
three-year-olds in England, but still possessing all the attri- 
butes of a thoroughbred English horse, and we should be glad 
to see him asa representative of the British turf in an in- 
ternational match, although we might prefer the claims of 
Favonius, Jack Spigott, or King of the Forest for that position. 
If the match is made, and Sterling arrives in good condition, 
and does not suecumb for the time to the changes of diet and 
climate, ,the contest between these two cracks will not only 
excite unusual interest, but will give an immense impetus to 
racing in this country, and make of it, as it isin England, a 
national pastime. 

The first event of the meeting was a match for $2,500 aside, 
half forfeit, between Mr. R. W. Cameron and Messrs. Hunter 
and ‘Travers, each of whom were to enter two two-year-old 
colts or fillies, and name the starter at the post, for a dash of 
amile. Mr. Cameron entered a dark brown filly by Leam- 
ington, dam Florid, and a brown filly by the same sire, dam 
Stolen Kisses. Messrs. Hunter and ‘Travers’s entries were a 
brown colt by Eclipse, dam Barbarity, and a bay colt, also by 
Eclipse, dan. Maud—the starters being the Eclipse colt, by 
Maud, and the filly by Leamington, out of Stolen Kisses. The 
colt was the favorite at abont 100 to 70, and making the run- 
ning at a fair free considering the track was rather heavy, won 
the race in 1.47}. 

The second was for the Kenner Stakes for three-year-olds, 
two miles, 47 subscribers at $100, half forfeit, with $1,500 
added. Of this number seven came to the post, namely, 
Harry Bassett, Nellie Ransome, Alroy, Nathan Oaks, Eolus, 
Winesap, and Express. Bassett was an immense favorite, as 
between three and four to one were laid on him, and he justi- 
fied the confidence of his backers by landing the stake in 3.353, 
Nellie Ransome being beaten two lengths for second place. 

In the third race, the Summer Handicap, for all ages ; $100 
entrance, half forfeit, only $20 if declared; $1,000 added ; 








two-and-a-quarter miles. Finesse was the favorite. Hamburg 
won the race in 4.01}; Barney Williams second, Finesse third, 
and Felicity and Edenton not placed. 
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The fourth race for all ages, three-fourths of a mile, purse 
$400, was won by Ortolan ; Frogtown second; the favorite, 
Littleton, coming in last. ‘Time, 1.163. 

On Thursday, the first race was for a Handicap Steeple- 
chas* for $800, $200 to the second, for which the following en- 
tered: Tammany, 4 yrs., 140 lbs. ; Jim Tisdale aged, 140 
lbs, ; Milesian, 4 yrs., 135 Ibs. ; Astronomer, 3 yrs., 117 lbs. ; 
and King John, 6 yrs., 145 lbs. ‘Tammany was made the 
favorite, and won the race in 6.15, Tisdale a good second, and 
Milesian third, ‘The latter might probably have won the race 
but for a fall at one of the jumps, which threw him out of the 
race. 

The second race was for the Kentucky Stakes, for two-year- 
olds, $100 entrance, half forfeit, with $1,000 added, one mile. 
There were 31 subscribers, of which nine cameto the post. A 
great favorite was made of Mr. Morris's Saint Patrick, but 
the pot was upset byab. f. by Knight of St. George, dam 
Glycera, owned by Mr. Keene Richards; Joe Daniels second. 
‘Time, 1.474. ‘The last was a selling race, for a purse of $600, 
for all ages, one and three quarter miles, for which the fol- 
lowing entered: Climax, aged, 102 lbs. ; Precedent, 3 yrs., 
78 ibs. ; Quintard, 3 yrs., 74 lbs.; Piney Woods, 4 yrs., 92 
lbs. ; and Victory, aged, 102 lbs. ‘The latter was the favorite, 
but he ran very unkindly, Climax winning‘in 3.11}, {with Pre- 
cedent a poor second. 


THE HALIFAX REGATTA, 


The following crews have been entered for the great inter- 
national race on the 30th of August: Renforth, England; 
Prior, Halifax; Burton, Halifax; Biglin, New York ; Roche, 
Halifax; Paris Crew, St. John; ‘Taylor, Winship Crew, 
England—seven in all. 

For the champion scull race: Renforth, Sadler, and Bagnal, 
England; Brown, Halifax; Coulter, New York. 

Preparations are making to accommodate the large number 
of strangers expected to witness the races. ‘The time for 
making entries for the grand regatta has been extended to the 
21st instant. Itis reported that the Roche crew of Halifax, 
=~ were the last to gointo training fur the race will with- 

raw. 
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MUSIC AND DRAMA. 


Booth’s Theatre reopened on Monday. The house was 
crowded, and before the beginning of the performance there 
was a great crush outside. The cue of those desiring entrance 
extended far into the street, and the lobbies were full. The 
occasion was the appearance of Miss Lotta in two of her best 
known characters, the Marchioness and Little Nell, in the 
“Old Curiosity Shop,” as dramatized by John Brougham. 
The veteran play-writer has well performed his task. He 
has made no attempt at an adherence to art, and has not even 
kept very close to the thread of the well-known narrative. 
Instead, Little Nell dies in an agony of pain at seeing her 
grandfather the prey of sharpers, and the Marchioness, even 
while a member of the family of the eminent Mr. Sampson 
Brass, is a proficient on the banjo, and knows how to sweetly 
warble “ Jim Crack Corn” and “ Jordan.” But, accepting the 
drama for what it really is, and not blaming it for its non- 
adherence to laws of probabilities or of wsthetic taste, it is 
sufficiently laughable, and will enable two or three hours to 
be passed away very acceptably. There is no weight to 
Lotta’s rendering of the character of Little Nell; but we 
do not imagine much condemnation of her should follow 
from this. In the unrivalled hands of the great novelist, 
Nell barely escapes being mawkish; and the exhibitions of 
filial piety she gives are frequently a bore. The accessories 
which he uses cannot be represented on the stage; the lon 
drawn descriptions, the conversations, and the changes o 
nature’s seasons. So when we say that the representation of 
Nell is a failure, we only say that which would be true of 
artists of much greater tragic and serious powers than hers. 
The whole class of little girls who are only undeveloped 
angels is felt to be so unnatural that genius cannot relieve a 
personation. Of this Eva in “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” is another 
striking example. But in the comic parts of the story, when 
the actress can give full .* to her genius, she is inimitable. 
She is essentially witty. Her love of humor is abounding. 
It wells up as naturally asa stream rolls over its bed, and we 
feel that the lady who treads the foot-boards is assuming no 
part when she is in a comic situation. An acute writer 
maintained a few weeks ago, in the Saturday Review, in some 
remarks which we afterwards transferred to our pages, that 
women have not the higher sense of wit and humor, or that 
at least, if they do have it, it is infrequent. When, how- 
ever, the boundary is passed, and that subtle binding of hid- 


y | den connections is revealed among women that is the spirit 


of wit, its very unexpectedness adds new zest to its appear- 
ance, and we are still more pleased than when it is from 
men. That Lotta possesses this quality, no one can deny. 
There are many comedians who act their hour on the 
stage, occasion laughter, and win reputation, whose real 
soul is not in what they are doing. But in the case of 
the late juvenile phenomenon, we perceive that her actions 
come as naturally as the puns of Charles Lamb or the 
biting sarcasm of Swift. Nature has endowed her. She is 
always bubbling over, ever feeling the ludicrousness of her 

sition, ever tempted to make a witticism not in the part. 
Vith her art, however, no such tolerance and no such 
praise can be given. There is a remarkable difference be- 
tween the Marchioness in different scenes. The character 
changes momentarily in her hands, as a new interpretation 
strikes her. At one time she is the starved servant, with a 
very pronounced accent ; in another she is using the language 
of the young lady of the period, of course with some adul- 
terations. We cannot expect perfect purity of speech from 
young maidens reared in a kitchen, but we reasonably may 
expect them to adhere to one form. So does not she, 
Even Ollendorft does not pretend to teach a foreign lan- 
guage in less than six months; she changes in six hours, 
rivalling the accomplishments of Mezzofanti. There is, be- 
sides, a great diflerence in her idea of the character. We are 
uncertain at one moment whether she is not from the neigh- 
borhood of Bow Bells, and the next she seems to be a dis- 
ciple of Neil Bryant. Her efforts were tolerably well second- 
ed. Quilp is acted by Mr. Robert Pateman in very good style. 
The character is detestable, but we perceive the truth of the 
impersonation, provided that such a compound of diabolical 
meanness ever could have lived. Mr. Sampson Brass is well 
represented by Mr. Harold Forsberg. The dramatist takes 
Sampson and his sister out of tle roles of complete badness 
given them by Dickens, and allows Sampson to reform, which 
he does to the approval of all right thinking persons, while 
Quilp is dragged out in an epileptic fit, to the accompaniment 
of slow music. Both Quilp and Brass deserve credit for their 





t up, as also does Miss Sally Brass, exceedingly well done 
Saorgh a small part, by Miss Mary Wells. Nothing need 
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be said of Mr. Norton as Ned Trent, and we cannot give a 
very high measure of praise to Mr. John T. Raymond as Dick 
Swiveller. It is not the confirmed old bachelor of forty who 
should be represented, but the youth of twenty or twenty-five. 
Mr. Raymond draws the part too old; there is too little 
flexibility, too little spontaneousness, to his sallies. Stagy 
Mr. Swiveller should be, and stagy Mr. Raymond is; but 
in the former the humor he is making overpowers even 
himself, while Mr. Raymond performs his part and utters 
his sayings with an air of unconcern entirely foreign to 
the true idea. Grandfather Trent is cupeetaiay performed 
by Mr. Anderson, and Mrs. Jarley (Mrs. 8. E. McDouall) de- 
serves mention for her stunning appearance. As a whole, 
the play was well performed. We must give credit to the 
management for the handsome manner in which the fair 
scene was put upon the stage, and the exce:lent way in 
which the crowd was managed. It seemed like a real 
fair, which is giving it high praise, indeed, as most of such 
representations look very far from truth. There is also a 
fine scene representing the interior of the “ Old Curiosity 
Shop.” Miss Lotta was the recipient of a number of very 
handsome bouquets, and altogether has no reason to com- 
plain of the warmth of her reception. It is understood she 
will play for the next six weeks at this theatre. 

The hottest day of the season, Wednesday, ended with a 
shower, which rendered theatre-going rather more tolerable. 
The fall season, in the language of managers, has commenced, 
but even the keenest of these would have been puzzled to 
tell in what respect it was autumn. We are used, however, 
to — promises from directors that are never fulfilled, 
and consequently the fierce heats of the day were endured 
with what oe we might. Lydia Thompson had re- 
turned from Europe—fair Lydia with the golden locks, smil- 
ing face, and handsome figure, and half the town assembled 
to meet her. She brought with her several new faces, and 
the season, which was to have opened on Monday, was de- 
layed on account of the non-arrival of the steamer, which 
carried also Judge Dowling and his fortunes. The necessary 
rehearsals took a few days, and, except her immediate friends, 
no one had the pleasure of seeing Miss Thompson until 
Wednesday. The play was “ Blue Beard,” the domestic des- 

t being portrayed by Harry Beckett. It would be the 

eighth of hyperbole to say anything about a plot, and it 
would be ungenerous to make any remark concerning the 
literary merits of the burlesque. And, really, as in an Italian 
opera, no one cared about this. The spectators had simply 
gone there to see nonsense acted, and it was acted. Mr. 
Beckett unites the qualities of the terror of nursery tales 
with the attributes of the President of Salt Lake City. He 
believes in polygamy, and seals Fatima (Miss Camille Dubois) 
for himself. However, she will not stay sealed. She loves 
an officer in the Spahis, Selim, acted by Miss Thompson, who 
undergoes tribulations to obtain her, which he — does 
by killing the polygamist patriarch. All those pleasant 
qualities which exsured her popularity before an audience 
stillremain. She moves with grace, sings with spirit, is with- 
out affectation, and has a very handsome presence. Her 
appearance was greeted with showers of bouquets, some very 
handsome, and the audience testified their delight frequently. 
In “* True to Poll” she achieved a great success, and the duet 
between her and Mr. Beckett, with allusions to Kelso, Dow- 
ling, the steamer Queen, and other things commonly talked 
about in medieval France or in modern Salt Lake City, was 
so favurably received that Mr. Beckett, who is not equal to 
an Italian imprcvisatrice in the art of composing new verses, 
was put to his wit’s end to conjure up another stanza in time 
to sing it. All this increased the hilarity, and great was the 
laughter following. Both Mr. Beckett and Miss Thompson 
acted very acceptably. The O’Shacabac (Mr. H. Montgomery) 
was laughably executed, and Mr. Willie Edouin, who was a 
corporal in the Zou-Zous, but afterwards a Heathen Chince, 
received much applause. Of the ladies who were the wives, 
the pages, and the attendants of the domestic monster, little 
can be said except that they looked pretty, performed their 
parts acceptably, and received proper recognition from the 
audience. None of the new faces are superlatively beautiful, 
and none, we imagine, of very great excellence as actresses. 
That, however, can be better told by their performances in 
the legitimate drama. There was a very handsome scene 
representing a billiard room,and the dresses and appoint- 
ments were all any one could wish. The play was preceded 
by a farce with a very inappropriate name, and insufficient 

Jot, which gave room for some reasonably good acting by 
Nice Tilly Earl, Miss Hetty Tracy, and Mr. Willie Edouin. 





FACTS AND FANCIES. 


It has been stated that the French real estate was never so 
prosperous as at the present time, and that property which 
twenty years ago was worth 1,500 francs a year, is now worth 
2,500 frances. 

In place of the subvention hitherto accorded to the Odeon, 
the Gymnase, and the Vaudeville, a premium of 100,000 francs 
will be offered to the house which, during the year shall pro- 
duce the best drama. 

A monument to Alexander Dumas is to be erected in his 
birth-place, Villers-Cotterets, 

Jules Favre's first appearance in his ancient costume of ad- 
vocate’s toga and cap has proved a total failure. His extended 
hand was refused by his ancient comrades of the Paris bar, 
who, by preconcerted agreement to his question of ‘* Don’t 
you know me?” replied, ‘**‘ Wedid once, but do so no longer.” 


It is said that a great number of Americans have come to 
Paris, being led hither in search of old books, with the sup- 
ition that all volumes left unburnt by the Commune must 
Seam to secure. Mrs. Jeff. Davis is amongst the first col- 
lectors of old parchments in the world, and three of heragents 
are busy in buying up all that can be found. A copy of the 
famous set of engravings done for Louis XV., called ‘* Les 
Guerres de la Chine,” which was considered the gem of 
Thiers’s Indian collection, is said to have been traced to an 
American gentleman, who purchased it in the street, himself 
unaware of its value in the market, although struck with the 
marvellous beauty of the engravings. 


The Prince Imperial of Austria has just madea tour in 
Bohemia, where his youth did not protect bim from official 
barangues. As he was returning from one of these oratorical 
receptions, and passing along a shady and sequestered alley 
with his preceptor only, the latter asked him—‘‘ Well, mon- 
seigneur, do you like this promenade?” ‘‘Yes, certainly,” 
replied the prince, ‘‘trees, at any rate, donot make speeches.” 

General Garibaldi is said to be writing a book of his expe- 
Tiences in the late campaign. It is to be entitled ‘‘ The 
History of the Campaign of the Vosges.” 


The Crown Prince of Italy (Humbert) proposes to pay a 
visit to his brother, the King of Spain, at Madrid, within the 
next fortnight. 

M. Thiers, Earl Granville, and Count Beust will meet at 
Versailles in the course{of September for the purpose of decid- 
ing upon a common policy on the Eastern question. 

A Spanish-Bourbon reunion has taken place at the Chateau 
of Mondesne, the residence of Queen Christine. Isabella II. 
and her sister, the Duchess of Montpensier, met, and after a 
reconciliation, signed a family pact, according to which Al- 
phonse, Prince of Austria, was affianced to Mecedes, daughter 
of the Duke of Montpensier—the latter to be Regent in parti- 
bus of the future King. 

A visitor to Paris writes—A Parisian will tell you that Paris 
is destroyed. ‘ But,” I said, ‘‘the city is still very fine.” 
‘*No,” was the general answer, “it is burnt.” I could not 
understand why the destruction, which is certainly great con- 
sidered by itself, but only a small part of the whole place, 
and much less than I expected to find it, was spoken of as if 
it were universal. At last 1 found, or thought I had found, 
the reason—the once crowded boulevards are now compara- 
tively empty; the cafes are no more crowded, the rows of 
chairs in the streets beside marble tables are not, as formerly, 
occupied by pleasure-seeking, loungers watching the ceaseless 
stream of gay life flow by; the life of Paris is not there, and 
so to the Parisian the city is ruined, or might as well have 
been ruined—for how can one care to live in a changed Paris? 
Ineed not write of the public buildings—it would be in old 
tale. But not even the rwned ‘Tuileries, or the Hotel de 
Ville, so impressed upon my mind the fearful struggle in 
which the Commune expired as the marks of bullets upon the 
houses in every street. The lofty white stone fronts are 
scarred everywhere with shot. In the many miles of boule- 
vards or streets along which I walked or rode, it was difficult 
to find a house that had not its fractured stone, or at least its 
mark; most houses had many fractures and many marks, 


The anti-Prussian league we are informed works well. Not 
a commercial traveller from Fatherland can obtain an order 
from any French house, but German goods arrive nevertheless 
via England. No ‘Teutonic tradesman can earn a sou, and 
merchants prefer for their German correspondents the sons of 
Alsace and Lorraine. There 1s a street called *‘ Berlin”—it is 
to be called Rue de Metz for the future, and the pretty Ave- 
nue Napoleon, crossing the ‘Trocaden, will be changed into 
the ‘‘Avenue of Deliverance,” in honor of the Versailles 
troops having bivouacked there on entering the city. Kues 
“de Morny and Fourth September,” after experiencing so 
many baptismal ups and downs, will remain what they are. 


A notary of Compiegne who had seen a lady receive at the 
station of Chauny a slap in the fave from the Prussian sergeant 
commanding the post, informed General Manteuffel of the 
fact. He received the following answer :—‘ Sir,—l have to 
thank you fur the letter addressed to me on the 17th, and in- 
forming me of the regrettable incident which happened on the 
16th at the station of Chauny. ‘The inquiry which has taken 
place proves that the sergeant had been insulted (grossly in his 
nationality by the lady in question, who had even struck bim 
with her parasol. Nevertheless, the violent conduct of the 
sergeant towards a woman is not excuseable, and I have or- 
dered his punishment.—Manreurre..” 
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On Saturday afternoon the 22d, an unpleasant scene oc- 
curred in the burial-ground adjoining the parish church at 
Middleton. About six o’clock a funeral party presented 
themselves at the gates bearing the corpse of a young wo- 
man named Alice Barlow, who had committed suicide by 
drowning near Heywood,a few days before. The Rev. 
Waldegrave Brewster, rector, however, refused to allow the 
coftin containing the body to be carried into the church or 
to read the ordinary prayers for the dead, on the ground 
that his conscience and his religion would not permit him 
to perform the service ever a suicide. The relations and 
friends expressed their surprise at this declaration of the offli- 
ciating minister, and first entreated and then implored him to 
reconsider his decision, setting forth that the verdict of the 
jury at the inquest was one of “temporary insanity.” The 
coftin was carried to the grave-side, where it remained for 
some time, in the hope that Mr. Brewster would change his 
mind, and shortly after seven o'clock he consented to set 
aside his scruples and perform the rites of burial. The 
coffin was brought tack to the church, the rector read the 
service, and the interment was made. Much excitement pre- 
vailed. 


The Channel Islands Exhibition was brought to a close on 
the 19th ult. after a very successful existence of over three 
weeks, during which it is caleulated that about 25,000 persons 
visited it. The results pecuniarily have far exceeded the ex- 
pectations of the promoters, and with the balance it is in 
contemplation to establish a museum or found a scholar- 
ship. 

A shocking occurrence took place on the 21st at Dore, a 
village a short distance from Sheffield. A lad named Bishop 
and a younger brother, sons of a farmer and scythe manufac- 
turer, were mowing in a field at the back of the.r father’s 
house, when they quarrelled. Their father went out to stop 
the quarrel, and struck the elder boy, telling him to go on 
with his work. The lad in a fit of passion aimed a blow at 
his father with a scythe which he had in his hand. The point 
of the scythe pierced the man’s neck, and he died imme- 
diately. At the inquest the jury returned a verdict of man- 
slaughter against young Bishop. 


Parliament will be prorogued on or about the 19th of this 
month. 


The total receipts into the National Exchequer from the 
Ist of April to the 29th of July were £21,293,866, and the ex- 
penditure £26,858,944. In the corresponding period of last 
year the receipts and expenditure were respectively £20,652,- 
822 and £24, 814,944. The balance in the Bank of England 
on Saturday was £636,692. 

With reference to the annuity to Prince Arthur, Mr. Dis- 
raeli pointed out in course of the debate on the 1st, that since 
the relinquishment of the Crown estates by Her Majesty, in 
the year 1837, their net rental had increased £150,000 per 
annum, while the Civil List had, of course, remained station- 
ary ; that the country was already a gainer by the arrange- 
ment to that amount; that if a right had been reserved to 
Her Majesty in 1837 to charge the Crown estates for all her 











ounger children according to the scale whlch Parliament 
oe already recognised, there would only be an annual charge 


on those estates to the amount of £69,000 per annum, and 
the country would still be a gainer of the difference between 
the annual sum of £69,000 and £150,000 per annum. 

The members of Parliament who opposed the granting of 
any annuity to Prince Arthur were Mr. Anderson (Glasgow), 
Mr. Candlish (Sunderland), Mr. R. M. Carter (Leeds), Sir C. 
Dilke (Chelsea), Mr. Fawcett (Brighton), Mr. J. D. Lewis 
(Devonport), Mr. Macfie (Leith), Mr. H. B. Samuelson (Chel- 
tenham), Mr. T. E. Smith (Tynemouth), Mr. Trevelyan (Ha- 
wick), and Sir D. Wedderburn (South Ayrshire.) Tellers— 
Sir W. Lawson (Carlisle), and Mr. P. A. Taylor (Leicester). 
The fifty gentlemen who voted for the reduction from £15,000 
to £10,000 were, with the exception of Mr. Whalley, advanced 
Liberals, and nearly all Dissenters, the members for Bristol, 
Messrs. Morley and Hodgson, being among the number. 

The Brighton Regatta is fixed for the 21st inst., and the 
Committee having announced the handsome sum of £350 in 
prizes, no doubt there will be some spirited competitions and 
good sports, should the weather prove favorable. The com- 
nittee are deserving of the highest credit for the manner in 
which they have worked up the Brighton Regatta, from a 
comparative insignificance to its present excellence. 

“Would you be surprised to know that you are captured ?” 
was the remark of the 2nd Battalion of Hertford Volunteers 
to the Volunteers of Ware, who were camping out, and not 
having studied the art of protecting their camp at night, were 
stolen upon by the Hertford Volunteers before the men of 
Ware were aware of the whereabouts of the foe. A glass of 
ale round was the reward of military genius. 

Mr. Froude is at present making some very important 
experiments off Portsmouth relative to the measure of resist- 
ance met with by ships of different forms in passing through 
the water at different rates of speed. 

The works of the Portsmouth dockyard extension cover a 
total area of upwards of ninety acres. It ‘s anticipated that 
in September, 1873, the works will be sufliciently advanced 
for the admission of the water, and that when completed 
they will be large enough to take in the whole of the Chan- 
nel Flect. 

The new gunboats, the Snake and the Scourge, recently 
built at Chatham dockyard, are now nearly ready for sea, und 
will shortly be ready for their official trial trips. The carri- 
ages and slides are being prepared on board the vessels for 
the 18-ton gun which each will carry. 

Colonel Loyd-Lindsay states that since the announcement 
by Mr. Cardwell in the House of Commons of the abandon- 
ment of the military operations in Berkshire he has received 
answers from 58 farmers to whem he had applicd, asking 
them to state their opinions as to the probable period of the 
termination of the harvest in Berkshire. Ih these answers a 
period from the 10th to the 20th of September is named, 
only two men naming a later day than the 20th, when the 
entire harvest will be secured. If the manceuvres are not to 
be held, it must, therefore (says Colonel Lindsay), be owing 
to other reasons than those mentioned by Mr. Cardwell as 
due to the “ circumstances of the season.” 

One of the exéra prizes at Wimbledon this year was a side 

drum of an entirely new construction, given by the inventor 
Mr. Hanson. The head of the drum (it has but one), instea 
of being of parchment or vellum, is of thin steel, and is 
beaten by sticks with india-rubber tops. Its advantages are 
that it is practically unaffected by damp or changes of tem- 
perature, indestructible, and much simpler in its tuning 
arrangements than the ordinary drum, The cost price is 
about the same, and, of course, requiring no new Reads, it is 
really much cheaper than the old drums. The “ Syare,” or 
strings which, stretched across the lower head, give the 
peculiar rattle to the ordinary side drum, are replaced by an 
ingenious contrivance of springs, producing exactly the same 
effect. 
A contradiction is given to the rumor of Sir William An- 
derson’s approaching retirement from the oflice of Assistant 
Comptroller and Auditor. Sir William Anderson writes that 
he has no intention of leaving the public service so long as 
he is able to discharge his duties efficiently. 

It is understood that the Thames Embankment ‘Commitice 
have resolved by six to four that the disputed land shall be 
appropriated as a public recreation ground. 

The special Sunday evening services in Westminster 
Abbey were on Sunday, the 30th, brought to aclose. The 
Bishop of Derry (Dr. Alexander) was the preacher. The 
“ Hailelujah Chorus” followed the sermon. 

Another attempt by Mr. Arthur Arnold to induce the 
Archbishop of Canterbury to open the grounds of Lambeth 
Palace to the public, has proved unsuccessful. 


The late Mr. James Yates, of Highgate, has made a be- 
quest to University College, London, for the endowment of 
two professorships—one of Geology, and the other of 
Archeology. 

On Saturday, the 29th, at Eton College, “ Election Satur- 
day” was celebrated with the usual honors. In the after 
noon the e was the “ cloister speech” delivered by the cap- 
tain of the school, a banquet in the college hall, and the cus- 
tomary procession of boats from the Eton Brocas to Surle 
Hall and back. The day’s proceedings close] with a bril- 
liant display of fireworks. 

The Rev. A. J. Harrison, minister of the Methodist New 
Connexion Chapel at Castle Green, Bristol, has seceded from 
that body, and is about to join the Church of England. 

At the Sunbury Petty Sessions, Richard Sibley, a carter in 
the employ of Mr. W. James, of Teddington, farmer, was 
sentenced to two months’ hard labor, for cruelly torturing a 
pony and cansing its death by stabbing it with a fork. 

The death is announced of Lady Brook Pechell, widow of 
the late Admiral Sir G. Brook Pechell, Bart., many years 
member for Brighton. 

The bodies of John Dewhurst and Francis Richardson, the 
men who were drowned during the Lytham regatta on the 
the 22nd July, were recovered on Monday the 81st. 

It has been discovered that, unlike the west-end of the’ Na- 
tional Gallery, the domestic apartments of the east-end, un- 
der the most valuable portion of the collection, are not 
fire proof. 

The Dean of St. Paul’s (Dr. Mansell) died suddenly on 
Monday, the 31st, at Cosgrove Hall, Northamptonshire, from 
the bursting of a blood vessel in the head. He was born in 
1820, and was appointed Dean of St. Paul’s on the death of 
Dean Milman in 1868 

On Sunday, the 30th, the Lord Mayor left London for Ire 
land, to discharge there his official duties in connection with 
the Irish society. Afterwards his lordship will attend, as the 
representative of the City of London, the Scott Centenary 








commemoration, and will return to the Mansion House at the 
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latter end of the month. In his absence his judicial and 
other duties will be discharged by Alderman Sir Robert 
Carden. 

The Post believes that in the course of a very short time an 
announcement will be made that Prince Arthur William 
Patrick Albert will be created a royal duke, taking his title 
from an Irish province. 

The Clerkenwell Emigration club and society, having as- 
sisted 2,183 needy persons to emigrate, purpose sending to 
Canada their last party this season on Wednesday, the 16th 
instant. 

On Monday, the 31st, a fire took place in the premises of 
Mr. W. George, an oil and colorman, at 3 Churehway, Charl- 
ton-street, Euston Square. The stock-in-trade, &c., has been 
destroyed. The inmates had a narrow escape. The origin of 
the fire is unknown. 


Iler Majesty and the Crown Prince and Princess of Ger- 


_ many on Tuesday, the Ist, visited the bazaar at Cowes, in aid 


of the National Hospital for Consumption. 


On Tuesday, the 1st, about half-an-hour before the compe- 
titors in the race for Doggett’s Coat and Badge arrived at 
Westminster, a youth, about 14 years old, who was leaning 
against the western parapet of the bridge, suddenly lost his 
balance and fell over, sinking almost immediately. 

Mr. Dalrymple, M.P. for Bath, will sail for North Ame- 
rica on the 24th inst., for the purpose of collecting informa- 
tion in respect to the working of the American system of 
treating habitual drunkards. 

The concluding meeting of the Royal Archeological insti- 
tute was held at Cardiff on the Ist, under the presidency of 
the Marquis of Bute. The present has been the most suc- 
cessful meeting held by the gociety for some years. 

On Tuesday afternoon, the 31st, the Earl of Shaftesbury 
laid the memorial stone of Trinity church, Hampstead, to be 
built in the Finchley New Road, on a site given by Sir T. 
M. Wilson, Bart. The Rev. H. Sharpe is the vicar-designate. 
The church is to accommodate 1,100 persons. 

A marriage is arranged to take place between Captain Her- 
vey Bruce, Coldstream Guards, eldest son of Sir Henry Her- 
vey Bruce, Bart., M.P., of Down-hill, County Londonderry,and 
Miss Ellen Maude Ricardo, younger daughter of Mr. Percy 
Ricardo. 


The second strike among the colliers in Dean Forest ter- 
minated on the 1st, when Messrs. Trotter, Thomas and Co.'s 
men at Wimbery resumed work at the old rate of wages. 

An effort is being made to secure the brigading of the vol- 
unteers of Norfolk and Suffolk in the course of this month, 
on Bungay Common, A body of about 5,000 volunteers is 
expected to be brought together. 

Visitors to the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, sre now only 
admitted to inspect the various departments on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays, when they must be prepared with an order from 
the War-office. These orders can be obtained by British sub- 
jects on app‘ication to the War-office, Pall-mall, London. 

On Tuesday, the Ist, two steamboat men were lowering 
one of the Hetton coal spouts at Sunderland, when it fell 
upon the keel, killing John Francis, a seaman belonging to 

armouth, and broke the leg of Peter Carter, keelsman so 
severely that it had to be amputated. 

According to the Foresters’ Monthly Journal, there are at 
the present time 1,146 widows and 1,040 orphans receiving 
permanent relief from the funds of the London United Dis- 
trict of the Ancient Order of Foresters. 

The members of the Serpentine Swimming club decided 
their 300 yards race for the Challenge cup on Wednesday 
morning, the 2nd. The cup has to be won thrice, consecu- 
tively, ere it becomes the holder's property, and D. Ains- 
worth had twice won it, but on the present occasion he suf- 
fered deteat by six inches only at the hands of Chapman, to 
whom he was conceding 44 seconds start. 

The rectory of ag near Andover, has become vacan 
by the death of the Rev. Charles Randolph, M.A. — It is 
worth £500 a-year, and is in private patronage. 

Dr. Alfred Meadows, M.D., M.R.C.P.  Lond., has been 
elected Lecturer on Midwifery and the Diseases of Women 
and Children to St. Mary’s Hospital Medical school, having 
recently also been appointed Physician-accoucheur to the 
hospital, 

At a meeting of merchants and tradesmen of Jersey, held 
on Monday, the 31st, it was unanimously resolved that it 
would le for the public advantage that a British currency 
should be the sole medium in commercial transactions, in 
place of the existing coinage. 





SCOTLAND. 


On the morning of Saturday the 29th ult.,a amart touch 
of frost was felt in Deeside. Potatoes have suffered severely 
in many quarters, both in fields and gardens, but the eflects 
have not been fortunately anything like general, as the crop 
in very many fields is scarcely touched by the blasting scourge. 
In Crathie it appears to have dealt far more severely with the 
esculent than further up Deeside, and the fields are almost 
everywhere sadly scorched and blackened. Potatoes generally 
were rather backward this season before the arvent of this 
frost, and now it is justly feared that where burned down the 
crop will be of little use. 

Lochnagar, Ben Macdhuie and other favorite mountain re- 
sorts at and around Braemar are now coming in for a little of 
the usual share of attention from tourists and visitors. Plea- 
sure trips to them by partiesare becoming hopefully frequent, 
while trusty guides possessed of secure knowledge of the 
difficult and hazardous routes, with steady hill ponies, are 
beginning to be in active demand for these and@dother pleasure 
excursions. The weather is everything that possibly could 
be wished—bright, sunshiny, and beautiful, and not too hot 
either to render the journeys oppressive. 

Dean Ramsay communicates to the Edinburgh papers an 
appeal in behalf of the family of George Kemp, the archi- 
tect of the Scott Monument in Prince’s-street. “ George 
Kemp,” writes the Dean,“ with great skill and immense 
labor, made out plans for a Gothic structure,in which no 
ornament should be found—no moulding, foliage, niche, or 
capital—which is not adopted from Melrose ; and the result 
of his plan has been one of the most admired objects in the 
‘ Modern Athens’—and yet no movement has been proposed 
to recognise what is due to the memory of Kemp. He died 
in eariy life, before the monument was completed, and left a 
widow and four children, two of whom are still alive, un- 
provided for. Since his death they have been struggling with 
the difficulties of life on a miserable, pittance of less than 
£20 a year, with such additions as could be obtained by 
needlework, But they have been patient and unobtrusive. 





A subscription is now proposed for their benefit—to be 
applied, if a sufficient sum can be raised, to the purchase of 
an annuity on their lives.” 

One of the recent additions to the collection in the Scott 
Exhibition is an original article on “ Tales of a Landlord,” 
contributed to the “ Quarterly Review.” It is in the hand- 
writing of Sir Walter Scott, and has been lent by Mr. Murray. 
The following are the opening sentences :—‘ These tales be- 
long obviously to a class which we have already had occa- 
sion repeatedly to notice, and which have attracted the atten- 
tion of the public in no common degree—we mean “: Waver- 
ley,” “Guy Mannering,” “The Antiquary;’ and we have 
little hesitation to pronounce them either entirely or in a 
great measure the work of the same author. Why he should 
industriously endeavor to elude observation by taking leave 
of us in one character and then suddenly popping out upon 
us in another, we cannot pretend the cause, without knowing 
more of his personal reasons for preserving so strict an incog- 
nito than has hiiherto come to our knowledge.’ 


It is now understcod that the Queen, in going te Inverary, 
will take the same route as the Princess Louise and her hus- 
band intend to proceed by—namely, rail from Stirling to 
Balloch, steamer up Loch Lomond to Tarbet, and post by the 
country road through Glencaro, down Glenfingias, and, after 
rounding the head of Loch Fyne and the Strong Point, enter 
the castle policies at the Garron Lodge, and proceed along 
what is termed the grand approach, past the base of Duni- 
quaich, to Inverary Castle. Her Majesty is expected to 
arrive about 3 p.m. on Saturday, the 26th August, and will 
probably remain for several days the guest of the Duke and 
Duchess of Argyll. The visit is intended ‘to be as much as 
possible of a private character, but it is understood that the 
country gentry, the burgh authorities, the local volunteer 
force, and the ducal retainers will be in attendance at the 
arrival. Loyal addresses will probably be presented, but not 
read. The duke’s employés and others on the Inverary estate 
will all wear the Highland garb, and carry the historic Loch- 
aber axe. 

The testimonial which is to be presented to Lord Lorne 
and the Princess Louise by the landowners of Argyleshire 
has just been finished by Messrs. Marshall and Sons, jewel- 
lers and silversmiths. This magnificent work of art is a repro- 
duction of the Tartarughe Fountain, Rome. Its dimensions 
are 30 inches in height and 32 inches in breadth, and it is en- 
tirely composed of solid silver. On the pedestal is engraved 
the following inscription :—* Presented by a large number of 
landowners in the county of Argyle to John Douglas Suther- 
land, Marquis of Lorne, M.P. for Argyleshire, as an expression 
of kind regard for him, and hearty congratulations on the 
auspicious event of his marriage with her Royal Highness 
Princess Louise Caroline Alberta, fourth daughter of Her 
Majesty the Queen, 1871.” We understand that this band- 
some work of art will cost between £600 and £700. 

The late Lord Justice-Clerk Hope was down shooting in 
Ayrshire, and happened to trespass on the field of a very 
plain-spoken farmer, and he was walking among the honest 
man’s turnips, whereupon the farmer called upon him to turn 
out of that as he had no right to be there. “ Right here?” 
said the Justice-Clerk. “Do vou know, sir, who I am?’ 
“No,” was the reply, “ and what’s more, I don't care.” “I 
am, sir,” said the judge, “ the Lord Justice-Clerk.” “Ye ma 
be anybody’s clerk ye like,” was the retort, “ but ye maun get 
among my neeps !” 

On the removal from Canada the Ist Battalion 60th Rifles 
will not go home as was arranged, but will be sent to Nova 
Scotia to relieve the 78th Highlanders, which will be sent 
to England. 

Five hundred poles for the erection of the Post Office line 
of the telegraph from Dingwall to Cove were landed lately 
at Gairloch ; another instalment has been landed at Poolewe. 
The poles were conveyed by the Norwegian brig Agil, which 
carried a total cargo of nearly 2,000 poles. The remainder 
of the cargo is to be landed at Tobermory for the construc- 
tion of the Mull telegraphs. The work at Guirloch is being 
executed by a party of Royal Engineers and a detachment of 
the 98d Regiment, all under Sergeant Mackenzie, of the Royal 
Engineers. 

While the Clyde Shipping Company's tug Meteor was off 
Torry Island a day or two ago, a shoal of sharks, which quite 
covered the surface of the water for a considerable circuit, 
was passed. The crew managed to capture half a dozen, the 
smallest being four feet, and the largest fully double that size. 
The result of the July herring fishing on the north-coast of 
Scotland is unfavorable when compared with last year. The 
3,000 boats from Aberdeen to Wick, inclusive, giving a total 
catch of 80,000, against 80,000 last year. 

The Scotsman wnderstands that it is not her Majesty’s in- 
tention to visit Edinburgh this year. 





IRELAND. 


The Duke of Ebinburgh, who is now on a visit to Her 
Majesty at Osborne, has telegraphed to ‘the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland his wish to present the elephant which he brought 
to England in the Galatea to the Zoological Society of Dub- 
lin. 

The Rev. J. Jenet brought the question of the growth of 
the beetroot for sugar in Lreland before the Royal Irish 
Academy. He shows that the saccharine qualities of the 
roots grown at Glasnevin are high, and hence the inference 
drawn from the experiments made is that beetroot sugar may 
be profitably made in Ireland. 





The Pope, on learning that the Ecclesiastical Titles Act 
was repealed, directed thst the Order of St. Gregory the 
Great should be conferred on Mr. McEvoy, M.P. for Meath, 
who first brought in a Bill for the abrogation of the Act, and 
stuck to it until, after the recommendation of a Select Com- 
mittee, of which Mr. McEvoy was chairman, the Govern- 
ment took up the measure, and got it passed a week or two 
ago. 

An Irish contemporary says :—‘ Whether the experience 
of the present visit may be of that character which will in- 
duce the Prince of Wales to Jook more favorably upon a 
R srmanent residence in Ireland we are not prepared to say. 

Ve can only aes it will. If he still remains indifferent to 
the charms of Irish life, he must have very little taste for 
big horse shows and sumptuous feasts, and be impermeable to 
the influence of Irish blarney.” 


night, the Ist,a letter was read from the Princess Louise, 
stating that it was impossible for her to take any action in 
obtaining the release of the Fenian prisoners, who must be 
dealt with by Government. 


Plans and drawings of the beautiful estate at Killiney Hill, 





within seven miles of the Irish metropolis, have been for- 


At a meeting of the Amnesty Association held on Tuesday : 


warded to Her Majesty for her inspection. The property in 
question (which belongs to Mr. Robert Warren) is to be sold 
in the Landed Estates Court in Dublin in the spring of next 
year. As a marine residence, it is perhaps without a rival in 
the United Kingdom. The scenery is famous for picturesque 
variety, and Killiney may be reached in eight hours from 
London and in four from Holybead. 

It is stated that the rental of the Earl of Pembroke’s Irish 
estates has increased from £42,000 a year in 1852 to £71,000 
in 1871. His lordship is now on a visit to his Lrish property, 
and has been warmly received by his tenantry. 

Canon Pope, of Dublin, having sent to Chiselhurst a book 
recent!y published by him in reference to the Vatican Coun- 
cil, has received the following autograph reply :—‘*‘ Chisel- 
hurst, July 29, 1871.—I have received, M. Abbe, the book 
you have forwarded to me. I have read it with interest, 
and you are indeed quite correct in saying that the regenera- 
tion of France can be effected by no other means than a 
regime based on religion, conscience, and morality.—Accept, 
&c., NAPOLEON.” 

The Earl of Erne’ has promised £10,000 to the fund for 
the restoration of the bishopric of Clogher in the event of 
£15,000 being subscribed within twelve months. The coun- 
tess has subscribed £200 to the same fund. This handsome 
liberality will go far to insure the resuscitation of this ancient 
see, to which the Messrs. Porter (father and son) have sub- 
scribed £5,000 each. It is said that Mr. William Archdall has 
also liberally associated his name with the promotion of the 
goud work. 

A Parliamentary return just issued shows that there isa 
dog in Ireland to every twenty persons. Was it worth while 
spending money to find that out? 

Margaret Lindsay, a governess in the family of the Rev. 
Walter Johnson, rector of Connor, Ballymena, went out to 
bathe at Port Stewart, on Wednesday, the 2nd, with some of 
her pupils; venturing too far into the water, and the sea 
rising very high at the time, she was carried beyond her 
depth and drowned. No person, man or woman, should 
venture out of his depth when bathing, unless he can not 
only swim but swim well; nor should he be permitted to 
bathe in any spot where he is liable to be carried off his 
feet, unless he is proficient in the art of swimming 





BRITISH AMERICA. 

* Major Wainwright, late of the Red River expedition, is in 
Ottawa. 

A telegram was received in Ottawa from Quebec convey- 
ing the painful intelligence that Colonel Irvine, A. D. C. to 
the Governor General, was lying dangerously ill. Later ad- 
vices give little hopes of his recovery. He is sinking fast. 
The Citizen states that Mr. Connolly, the agent’ in Canada 
of the Workmen's Association of England, and Mr. Ferguson, 
formerly of the Scotchman newspaper, have been appointed 
Dominion Immigrant Agents. The former in England and 
the latter in Scotland. 


The Zines states that Mr. Morgan Shas withdrawn his peti- 





Y | tion against the return of Mr. Craig for the County of Russell 


in the Local House. 


The Collingwood Bulletin tells of three well-known citi- 

zens who went to see a base ball match, and says: “ They 
drove down in state with a ‘horse and four, but returned 
home sad and on foot. Reason—the horse ran away and 
smashed things. Damages, about $15, which includes a new 
gate for Mr. Gamon’s field.” 
The Guelph Advertiser learns that butter is failing rapidly 
and buyers do not seem anxious to invest, while these who 
have a stock on band are anxious to dispose of it. This may 
be accounted for by the fact that the supply in the country, 
this section excepted, is abundant, and the prices exceedingly 
low in Europe. One of the Guelph merchants tried to throw 
three tubs in the market the other day, but unfortunately he 
procured the services of a farmer who seldom brings butter 
to the market. The buyers saw through the scheme, and he 
was compelled to take the butter to the merchants’ cellar. 

The Belleville Intelligencer says a heavy fire is raging in the 
woods in Murray, which is causing great destruction of pro- 
perty in its course. The high winds of the past few days 
have fanned the flames, and the smoke extends a great dis- 
tance castward, seriously impeding navigation on the bay. 
Another fire is burning in Tyendinaga, the flames of which 
were visible from Massassaga Point last evening. It is to be 
hoped that the ravages of the fire fiend will be stopped by a 
timely shower of rain, the woods being now so thoroughly 
dry from the lengthy drought that human agency seems un- 
equal to the task of extinguishing the flames. 


The following is related by the Montreal Herald: The 
wife of one of our citizens having presented him with his 
first child, the joyful father, to signalize the event, stuck out 
from his window the Union Jack, which, being in a some- 
what dilapidated condition, was taken for an auctioneer’s 
flag. The story then went round among the neighbors that 
Mr. So-and-so was being sold up, and by two o’clock a very 
large audience had assembled to look after the bargains. 
The father, as he looked out, could not imagine what was the 
matter untilsome one asked him when the sale would take 
place. He then tried to explain matters, but the crowd 
would not hear him, saying that he could not play that 
game on them. If he wanted to buy his — in, let him 
say so like a man and they would help him. Much disgust- 
ed, our friend returned into the house and hauled in the flag, 
declaring that upon no consideration would the advent of one, 
two or three youngsters ever again induce him to flaunt the 
Union Jack. 

The Woodstock Sentinel says, out of 43 teachers who pre- 
sented themselves before the Oxford Board only nine were 
successful. The Sentinel adds: “This argues strongly that 
the standard has been materially raised, since many that 
were ‘ plucked’ had second-class certificates from the old 
board. We believe, however, that the examination papers 
were not more difficult than could reasonably have been 
expected, and that therefore the result of the examination 
must prove beneficial to the country in providing a class of 
teachers who are better qualified to perform the duties of 
their profession. The higher standard of examination re- 
uired to be passed will unquestionably greatly benefit 
teachers. They will now rank as members of one of the 
learned professions and will be able to command much larger 
salaries than heretofore. On the other hand the country 
will have a class of men as teachers who cannot fail to give 
the youth of the land a thorough education, which all must 








admit to be of the greatest personal as well as national impor- 
tance,” ' 
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NEW YORK BANKERS. 


KOUNTZE BROTIIERS, 
14 WALL STREET. 








VERMILYE « COo., 
16 & 18 NASSAU STREET. 
MARX « CO., 
14 WALL ST. 


BARTON & ALLEN, 
40 BROAD STREET. 


JAY COOKE & Co., 
20 WALL STREET, and 41 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 


HENRY CLEWS «& CoO., 
32 WALL STREET. 





WHITE, MORRIS & CO. 
18 WALL STREET. 








MORTON, BLISS «& CO., 
30 BROAD ST., AND LONDON. 


JSOIIN BLOODGOOD «& CoO., 
22 WILLIAM STREET. 
WETHERBEE & WATSON, 
52 EXCHANGE PLACE. 


WILLARD, MARTIN & 
BACHI, 
11 BROAD STREET. 


LEONARD, SHELDON & 
FrOoOsTER, 
10 WALL STREET. 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 
11 NASSAU STREET. 





EFREDERIC OGDEN, 
NO. 2 EXCHANGE COURT. 


CHICACO BANKERS. 





A. Cc. & O. KF. BADGER. 








CHARLESTON BANKERS. 


A. Cc. KAUPEMAN. 





FINANCE AND TRADE. 
WALL STREET, Fripay P, M., August 18, 1871. 


The chief events of the week on the Stock 
Exchange are the placing of the 5 per cent. 
Bonds of the Funded Loan of 1881, the 
speculation in Gold, and the movements in 
Pacitic Mail. The syndicates both here and 
in Europe are composed of very influential 
firms, and there is no doubt but that the 
eighty millions allotted abroad, and the fifty 
millions retained for this country will be 
speedily absorbed. Messrs. Henry Clews and 
Co. received an order to-day from their Lon- 
don House for $400,000, and the sum total 
of subscriptions received is already $1,500,- 
000, which is a very satisfactory exhibit. In 
the Gold market there is an artificial scarcity 
of coin, the rates having ruled from 14 to 
8-16 of one per cent. per diem. Under this 
squeeze many who were“ short” have covered 
their contracts, and the price has consequently 
advanced to 113. In stocks great interest was 
shown in Pacific Mail, which advanced under 
the impression that a favorable arrangement 
had been perfected with the Uniun Pacific 
Railroad, whereby the present severe com- 
petition on the San Francisco route would 
be avoided. To-day a despatch was published 
stating that the steamer Henry Chauncey had 
been lost off the North Carolina coast, and 
although the statement is pronounced a hoax, 
and a reward of $5,000 is oflered for the dis- 
covery of the perpetrators, the Stock has 
been unsettled at a reduction of 2@3 per 
cent. The Money market remains unchanged 
both for call loans and discounts. Foreign 
exchange sympathizes in the Gold movement 
and the rates are but nominal at 109@1091, 
for 60 days, and 1004g@109%, for short sight. 
It is as yet too early for the cliques to show 
their hands, but a lively market in Stocks is 
expected in the early autumn. 

The leading government bond dealers are 
crowded with applications from the bank 
managers and capitalists for information as to 
the mode of converting their five-twent 
bonds into the new five per cents. The lead- 
ing banks in the city have decided to convert 
their five-twenties. On September 1 the Se- 
cretary will issue his notice calling in for re- 
demption $45,000,000 of the coupon bonds of 
1862. These are mostly held in Germany, so 
that the German bankers are preparing tor a 
large investment demand in Sermany for first 
class or well-known railway bonds which pay 
a higher rate of interest than the new five per 
cents, The condition of Germany in a finan- 











cial point of view stands alone on the page of | 
history. The payments of the French in- 
demnity are pouring money into that coun- 
try, and on September 1 the United States 
government will offer to redeem in gold, at 
par, $45,000,000 of the five-twenty coupon 
bonds, mostly held there, and for which the | 
holders not many years ago paid only from 
40 to 75 in gold. This event in itself is ex- 
pected by our foreign bankers to work out 
most favorable results for American credit 
and securities in Europe, more especially in 
Germany. Inconjunction with the unsetilea 
condition of political affairs in Europe, this 
event will tend to strengthen the conviction 
among the n asses of the people in Germany, 
who are the chief holders of the five-twenty 
coupon bonds of 1862, that their savings can 
be invested the most safely and profitably in 
the securities cf the United States govera- 
ment and railway bonds. 


The following are the latest stock quota- 
tions : 
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The Secretary of the Treasury, by ciren- 
lar to the agents heretofore appointed to ne- 
gotiate the new loan, has revoked the authori- 
ty to receive subscriptions for four per cent., 
and four and a half per cent. Bonds in com- 
bination with the five per cents., thus leaving 
open only the opportunity to the Banks to 
take $50,000,000 of the five per cents., as in 
his circular of last Thursday. That is to say, 
the Treasury leaves Messrs. Jay Cook and 
Co. to carry out their contract with reference 
to the $130,000,000, without the competition 
of any other class of Government obliga- 
tions. This was desirable until the whole 
amount of the $130,000,000 is out of the way. 
We are now able to give the names compos- 
ing the American Syndicate, co-operating 
with Messrs. Jay Cooke and Co., and also a 
number of those in the European Syndicate, 
to which will be added, by mail, several im- 
portant firms whose subscriptions are tele- 
graphed in the aggregate. The American 
Syndicate is composed of: Messrs. Jay Cooke 
and Co., New York, Philadelphia, and Wash- 
ington; Messrs. Fisk and Hatch, New York; 
Messrs. Vermilye and Co., New York; 
Messrs. Henry Clews and Co., New York; 
Messrs. Leonard, Sheldon and Foster, New 
York; First National Bank, New York; 
Fourth National Bank, New York; First 
National Bank, Philadelphia; First National 
Bank, Washington. And this Syndicate sub- 
scribes now for ten millions in new five per 
cent. bonds The European names, so far, 
are the following: Messrs. Jay Cooke, 
McCulloch and Co., London; Messrs. R. 
Raphael and Sons, London ; Messrs. Bischoff- 
sheim and Goldschmitt, London; Messrs. 
Louis Cohen and Sons, London; Messrs. 
Clews, Habicht and Co., London; Messrs. 
Speyer Brothers, London; Messrs. Seligman 
Brothers, London; The Anglo-Hungarian 
Bank, London; Messrs. P; Cazenove and Co., 
London ; Messrs. Samuel Montague and Sons, 
London; Messrs. Foster and Braithwaite, 
London ; Messrs. Satterthwaite and Co., Lon- 
don; Messrs. Seligman and Stettheimes, 
Frankfort; Messrs. L. Speyer Ellison, Frank- 
fort ; Messrs. Emil Erlanger and Co., Frank- 
fort; Messrs. Lippmann, Rosenthal and Co., 
Amsterdam; Messrs. Wertheim and Gom- 
pertz, Amsterdam ; Messrs. Behrens and Sons, 
Hamburg; Messrs. John Monroe and Co., 
Paris; Messrs. Andrews and Co., Paris; 
Messrs. Oppenheim, Errera and Co., Brussels ; 
and Mr. 8. Bleichroeder, Berlin. The sub- 
scription of this European Syndicate is for 
Fifteen Millions. With the subscriptions of 
these Syndicates, (in which we trust the 
names are textually correct,) and the Twenty 
Millions taken from his surplus Gold, the 
Secretary will be able to announce his readi- 
ness to redeem Forty-five Millions of Five- 
Twenties of 1862, at par and interest in coin ; 
the interest ceasing, according to law, ninety 
days after designation for payment. And 
with this as a beginning, we have no doubt 
that the exchange of bonds will go forward 
as rapidly as is convenient. 


The Import Trade of the port, during the 
week, has been extensive, indicating the 
pay | activity in the way of preparations 
forthe Fall Season, which has opened in se- 
veral branches with good promise as to de- 
mand and profit; and which, afew weeks 
later on, will doubtless prove fully equal to 
the anticipations of our merchants, some of 
whom express diappointment at the actual 
development of business thus far. The en- 
tries of Dry Goods at the port were $4,029,- 
796, and our general merchandise, $5,650,676 


making the aggregate specie value of the 
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American Gold........... 1124@ -- 11342 — 
Del. Lack. & Western....109 @ — 108 § @1093¢ 
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Rock Island............. 108%@Q, — 108! @ 108 %¢ 
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i BE is cite wanne’ — 61 @ 61Y 
St. Paul p erred...... — 81 @- 
Union Pacific _ 32Y4@ 326 








weck’s importations $9,690,472, The amount! $5 


yielded to the Government, by Customs’ dues, 
was $3,551,789. The export trade of the 
port has been quite liberal in the produce 
inc, the weekly return footing up a currency 
value of $5,200,713. The outflow of specie 
was light. The coin interest disbursements 
of the Sub-Treasury reached $675,968.; 


Messrs. Tanner and Co., Financial Agents 
of the St. Joseph and Denver City Railroad 
Company report an active demand for the 8 
per cent. First Mortgage Bonds of the Wes- 
tern Division of that road. The total issue 
of bonds is $5,500,000, and of this amount 
over one quarter has already been sold. In 
addition to the mortgage on the road and its 
equipment, the bonds have the further secu- 
rity of a mortgage on the lands of the Com- 
pany amounting to one and a half million 
acres. ‘The sales of land by the Union Paci- 
fic Railroad Company published a few days 
since, averaged $4 85 per acre. The lands of 
the St. Joseph and Denver City are at least 


General Quotations of Stocks & Bonds, 
Corrected by John Pondir, No. 44 Exchange Place. 
































of equal value of those of the Union Pacitic 
Company. 


The Bullionist, of the 5th inst., says of 
the London money market: 

The condition of the money-market may 
be said to be almost unprecedented. Not- 
withstanding the French demands for Ger- 
man account, bullion, or its representative, 
paper, isa drug. Two per cent. at the Bank, 
and one and a-half per cent. in Lombard 
Street are not encouraging to holders. These 
rates do not offer indications of fair profits. 
Whether this redundance is due to temporary 
causes or is likely to prove permanent, pre- 
sents an extremely important question. In 
contradiction to the published anticipations— 
we shall not term them prophecies of finan- 
cial authorities—here we are, in the midst of 
a period of fairly flourishing business and 
opening an accelerated career of industrial 
prosperity, and at the end of one of U.c anost 
destructive wars of modern times, landed in 
a plethora of money, a veritable embarras de 
richesscs. The thing seems to be inexplicable. 
This strange state of aflairs is probably due 
to a multiplicity of causes. In the first place, 
it can scarcely be doubted that the production 
of the precious metals has somewhat out- 
stepped the progress made, although that is 
great, in increasing the other fruits of human 
industry. Again, vast hoards of small sav- 
ings have been opened up, that were not 
before thought of, and the stock of bullion in 
the market, as between lenders and borrowers, 
has been increased, not beyond calculation, 
because no one calculated upon it, but quite 
out of the range of thought. Another,source, 
and one we may say flattering to ourselves of 
this singular phenomenon, is to be found in 
the fact that England, in the times of distur- 
bances on the Continent, offers the surest 
asylum for moveable capital. There are, no 
doubt, many more minor and concurrent 
causes by which to account for the present 
superabundance of money; making it’ which 
is ardently desired by everybody, so to say, 
dirt-cheap. But these may suflice. Now, is 
this likely to continue? That is the practical 
question ; and to it the answer can only be, 
For a time, probably. Such vast amounts are 
not to be worked off in a week or a month. 
The elements of disturbance are still abroad, 
and we regret being unable to desery any 
symptoms of subsidence. The political and 
the religious world are equally perturbed; 
and a new explosion may at any moment take 
place. But our own land, having around it 
that now famous silver streak of sea, fears no 
immediate danger from these combustible 
matters, and therefore it may be expected 
that gold and silver will continue to flow in- 
to where its owners kuow it to be in safety. 


American Securities show no important 
change. Government Securities have been 
in better demand at a slight improvement. 
Erie and Illinois shares are a trifle better, but 
Atlantic and Great Western, after rallying, 
again relapsed United States Government 
Six per cent. 5-20 Bonds show an improve- 
ment of 3g, ditto 1867, 14, and ditto 10-40 
Bonds, 1g. In Railways, Atlantic and Great 
Western Consolidated Bonds, Bischoffsheim’s 
Certificates have declined 114, but the Re- 
organisation Stock, on the contrary, has im- 

roved 13. Erie shares show a rise of ly, 

llinois Central shares 4, Massachusetts Bonds 
1, Panama Gencral Mortgage Bonds 1, Penn- 
sylvania Mortgage Bonds 14, but Illinois and 
St. Louis Bridge have declined 1g. The 
latest prices are annexed:—United States 
Six per cent. 5-20 Bonds, ex 4s. 6d. at 9814 
to 9314; ditto 1865 issue, 92 13-16 to 92 
15-16; ditto 1867 issue, 917, to 92; ditto 
Five per cent. 10-40 Bonds, ex 4s. 6d. at 
917g to 924; Atlantic and Great Western 8 
per cent. Debentures Bischoflsheim’s Certifi 
cates 48 to 481g; ditto Consolidated Bonds 
Seven per cent. for ditto, 4154 
ditto, Pennsylvania, &c, Seven per cent. 
ist Mort. Bonds, 1877 for ditto, 88 to 90; 
ditto, Reorganisation 7 per cent. Scrip, 14 
to 141g; Erie Shares, ex 4s. 6d., 233; to 
24; ditto Six per cent. Convertible Bonds, 
66 to 68; Illinois Central Shares, $100 paid 
ex 4s. 6d., 1071¢ to 108; Illinois and St. 
Louis Bridge, 1st Mort., 91 to 92; Louis 
jana 6 per cent. Levee Bonds, 58 to 59; Mas- 
sachusetts 5 per cent. Sterling Bonds, 1900, 
94 to 95; New Jersey United Canal and 
Railway Bonds, 951g to 9614; Panama 
Gen. Mortgage Seven per cent. Bonds, 1897, 
77 to 80; Pennsylvania Gen. Mortgage Six 
per cent. Bonds, 1910, 94 to 944; Vir- 
ginia Six per cent, gBonds, ox 4s, Md., 54 to 
‘ 









































STOCKS AND SECURITIES. | Bid. |; Aek. 
U.S. Obligations. 
Oe ha WE Oi 5 cessinadaoavn une 
U. B. Ga, “TA COUP. .... 200 000-0 | on 
J ie,” Tee ‘ ‘ . 
ihgist eae nes | ii: 
U. 8. 6s, 5-208, “62 coup.............. 114% 6 
U.S. 6s, 5-208, "64 coup..... eit 14%] 1M 
U. 8. 68, 5-208, ‘65 coup..............| 14% — 
U. 8. 68, 5-208, "67 coup.............. | 113% 11375 
U.S, 68, 5-208, “68 coup. ........... 114% sees 
U. 8. 5s, 10-408, Coup.........-.6.--- | iM 
State Bonds. 
New York Reg’d Bounty Loan. ... 1084 | 10834 
do coupon do | 108]... 
do —_ 6s canl loan 1872 | sSid9 , 
Alabama 5s. aoe Scene Ps l 
do 8s. | 100 tees 
Arkansas 78, : Se 133 wees 
California 7s, ° adundeeseheekoes “| at FS 
Georgia 6s, °72 coupon............-- sete 3 
SS. eee : | = ‘ 
Illinois Canal Bonde. *70............- 11034 a 
ee rere ‘ | tees Mv 
do A Ace see 
pickles Ga, "T3—'S3.........+---- on 98 
SSOUTI GE, COUP... 2.22. ccccccrercs ‘ 
do _ 6s, H. TS peaneaaanen Ys | 9s 
N. Carolina 6s old......... -..-- 45 47 
do 6s new..... aocn etig 
Ohio 6s, "75 ...... ed . 
South Carolina tee see 
Tennessee tis, .. 2. £78 
do new —. 3 's 
Virginia "65...... Pate 6 
do new Bonds...... ‘s ) 
Railroad Bonds. 
Albany & Susquehanna tet Bonds... ra . 
Alt. & T. Haute 1st mortgage....... v7 100 
do 2d mortgage pref.. 8539 SO 
Boston, Hartford & Eric Ist Mort... +e vere 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie ist Mort....... 93 ea 
Central Pacitie Gold Bonds. .... is Dd 
Chic. Burl. & Quincy 8s, Ist mort...| Ue | ie 
Chic. & Alton Sinking Fund........ sane rene 
do ist Mortgage.......... 103 
do TSUIED... ca 0deares<s 00 M4 vase 
Chic. & Milwaukee Ist mort......... 923g WM 
Chic. & N. West Sinking Fund......| 100 101 | 
do a Ee eae w Lak | 
Chic. & Rock Island Pacific 7..... .. 102% * 
Cleveland & Pittsburg consol S F] 92 
do 2d mort..... 100 
Clev. & Toledo Sinking Fund....... 101 tone 
Col. Chie, & Ind, Central 1st mort...| 884 S876 
do 2d mort... 67% 69 
Del. Lack, & West. 1et mort.... .... 102 . 
do “ 24 mort......... 98 
Dubuque & Sioux City Ist mort.....} 93 
Erie Ist mort. extend. ........... ..| 101 
do ist mort. end......... ..| 
Galena & Chic. ext............ ..| 100 
do 2d mort.... wee 97 - 
Great Western Ist mort., "88......... 92 vane 
lo : 2d mort., . casa 866 87 
Hann. & St. Jos, Ist mort. Land Gr..| ; sone 
Hann. & St. Joseph convert......... 108% | 103% 
Harlem 1st mort. 78 ............-.... 102% | .... 
do ist mort. and Sinking Fund.) ---- 
Hudeon River 7s Ist mort, °85........ os 
Mlinois Central 7 "%5..............05 106 
ee Re eee sss 
Michigan Central 8s, 1882............ 1203¢ 
Mich. South. & N. J. is Sink Fund.} 102% | 104 
do do 2d mort..... joa’ ° 
essex let mort............. . 
Morris & Essex 1 o- Peccsorene net 9 ian 












to 424;) 


















oT ees Sees 1014 101%, 
New York Central fis, 83............ Yor W3 
do S$ ere 90 
do A W | glad 101 
New York & New Haven 6s......... sss : 
Ohio & Miss. Ist mort............. 100% | 101 
do OSs span vk nunn axes 93-4 wi 
IIE inc s ts enh shea Sgwaaes ok 823g Gio 
Pittsh. Ft. W. & Chic. 1st mort...... 105 wi 
do do 2d mort... ... 100 12 
Pittsburg, Ft Wayne & Chicago guar| ---- 
Pac, E. B. a. by a hatels anise 
umey & Tol, Ist mort. "90... aad 
Roading ind adewe ee a lid 1445 
St. Louis & tron Mountain... tee Vy 
Toledo & Wab. cons. conv. : ad . 
do Ist mort. ext ........... Hy | wy 
Tol., Veor. & Wars. 1st mort. E. Div) --- SY 
Umion Pacific Gold Bonds, 68........ ose . 
do Land Grants, 7.............. 83% st 
-_ Income, ___ SAS: H6% BT 
Alt. & Terre Haute...............00% wee : 
do preferrod.............. 854 86 
Boston, Hartford & Erie............ sont 234 
Chicago & Alton............0...000¢ % 12539 
oO — : rene 
Chicago & N. Western icone 
do preferred sees 
Chicago & Rock Island 8 108 36 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 143 
Clevel. Col., Ind & Cincin a 8 
Cleveland & Pittsburg......... 11S 
Col. Chic. & Indiana Central ‘ 
el. Lack. & West 
Dubuque : 
Ry al ssaveruagas antigen te eukh evans BONG 
do 0 
Hanntba tee 
> Rs nak bacesse5 jay 
EL: nv ua sb vudneesiemaswel seemed “ 
Oe: CI csddci dn dasseocenss 10% + 109% 
Toliet & ChiCAZO...... 6... e ce eeee eens . sons 
NS aa = AG PIB 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern. ..} 1097¢ | 10%, 
Marietta & Cincin. 1st preferred... p.. #8 
do 2d preferred..... 1: VE | wane 
Michigan Central.............. ; mn 120% 
Milwaukee & St. Paul. } Ee 
do, preferred | 80% 


Morris & Essex 9334 O36 


New Haven & Hartfor xd A 
rrr a 98 vee 
N. Y. Central & Hndson River...... bf: “W884 
do Scrip Certificate...... .. a ws 
Coal Stocks, 
American Coal Co..... ‘ 50 nO 





Cumberland Coal and Iron Co....... + ae sees 
Delaware & Hudson Canal.......... 118 119 
Pennsylvania Coal Co wines ; 
Spring Mountain Coal........:...... eeee | 


Miscellaneous, 


Pe eee 
Boston Water Power..... van ta 
WE ote ck cca. banende is 80 
Adams Express......... Eee: 84 $434 
Wells, Fargo Express..... ef £676 | 
American Express....., b1% | 0 
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FIRST MORTCACE 


SINKING FUND 


LAND CRANT BONDS 


OF THE 


ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY 


Railroad Company, 


WESTERN DIVISION. 


These Bonds can now be had from the under- 
signed, or through the principal banks and bankers of 
the United States. 

They have thirty (30) years to run, bearing Eight 

Per Cent. (8 p. ct.) Interest, payable on the 15th days 
of August and February in each year. The Principal 
and Interest are payable in Gold. The Principal in 
New York; the Interest in New York, London, and 
Frankfort-on-Main, free of tax. They are Coupon 
Bonds, but can be registered or converted into Re- 
gistered Bonds, and are receivable at par and accrued 
interest in payment for the Company's land sales. 
The payment of the principal and interest is secured 
by a fikst and only mortgage on the Company's Lands, 
granted by the United States in 1866, lying on the line 
of this road, and amounting to 1,500,000 acres, the 
railway of the Western Division, extending from 
Marysville, Kansas, to a junction with Union Pacific 
Road at Fort Kearney, a distance of 170 miles, to- 
gether with the Equipments appertaining, Franchises, 
Rights of Way, and Personal Property. 

The mortgage is made to the Farmers’ Loan and 
Trust Company of New York, as Trustees. 

The Bondholders are amply protected by the terms 
of the Mortgage Deed, which prohibits a sale of the 
Company's lands at less than four ($4) dollars per 
acre and a release of the lien of this Mortgage upon 
any portion sold until the purchase money is paid to 
the Trustees, who are authorized to apply the same 
to the payment of these Bonds, either by purchase or 
to the Sinking Fund, for their redemption at matu- 
rity. This will more than extinguish the debt, and 
leave the railway and equipments free. The security 
for the payment of these bonds is therefore beyond 
all contingency. 

Llolders of 5-208, and especially those who 
do not desire to be paid off at the Treasury 
Department, can now exchange their Govern- 
ments for these Bonds at a good and sub- 
stantial profit. 

The location of the line of the St. Joseph and Den- 
ver City Railroad is a commanding one, from the fact 
that it is a practical extension Westwardly of the 
Hannibal and St. Joseph, the 
after the Illinois Central. 


next Land Grant road 
The St. Joseph and Denver 
City Railroad is fed at its Eastern terminus (St. 
Joseph) by railway lines coming direct from Hanni- 
bal, St. Louis, Chicago, and local roads converging at 
St. Joseph. Its business is therefore secured. Its 
connection with the Union Pacific Road opens up the 
through middle route across the continent, and is of 
This is reflected in the fact that 
the quantities of letters and telegrams which we have 
received during the few days the Bonds have been for 
sale, applying for these Securities, indicate the quick 
response of the American people in support of inter- 
nal improvements, while at the same time they make 
a good investment. 


national importance. 


Price for the present, 97}¢ and accrued interest in 
urrency. 
Circulars, maps, pamphlets, documents, &c., fur- 
nished upon application. 
Expressage relating to the Bonds free. 
Securities received in Exchange. 


Marketable 


We have been at a great expense in the examination 
of this property and the bonds, and are satisfied the in 
vestments in this Loan will not only be safe but pro- 
fitable. We base our calculations on the fact that the 
First Mortgage Bonds of this Company, on the East- 
ern Division, lately successfully placed by our firm at 
9744, have advanced to 102, and accrued interest, 
making them rule at 106, or nearly ten per cent. 
advance, 

Under all circumstances we unhesitatingly recom- 
mend them. 


TANNER & CO., 
Bankers, 


No. 1i WALL STREET. 


BANKING HOUSE OF 
FREDERIC OGDEN & CO. 


FIVE PER CENT. Interest allowed on Deposits 
which may be drawn for by check at sight, the same 
as an incorporated bank. 

GOLD, STOCKS, GOVERNMENTS and other Se- 
curities Bought and Sold on Commission, 

CUSTOM HOUSE and Shipping Business promptly 
attended to. 

REAL ESTATE Bought and Sold on Commission. 
Rents Collected and Repairs of Rented Property 
attended to. 

FIRE, MARINE and LIFE Insurance Policies ob- 
tained in all the Companies of the United States and 
Europe. 

BILLS OF EXCHANGE payable in London and 
elsewhere Bought and Seld at current rates. 

COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT available 
in all parts of the world. 

DOCUMENTARY Letters of Credit on Brazil. 

LAW BUSINESS and Claims against the United 
States prosecuted with utmost despatch. 

BRANCH HOUSES will be established on Novem- 
ber 1, 1871, at London and Paris, Vienna, Berlin, Rio 
Janeiro, Valparaiso. Mexico, San Francisco and New 
Orleans. 








Desirable Home Securities. 


OFFICE OF 
MEAD AND CLARK, 
BANKERS, No. 144 BROADWAY. 


The re pay tl ~y capitalists and investors gencrally 
are invited to 


First Mortgage 
7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds 


OF THE 


WALKILL VALLEY RAILWAY CO., 


which we offer for sale at 90 and accrued interest, in 
currency. The railway is situated on the west side of 
the Hudson River, and is now running for twenty 
miles to New Paltz, and is under contract to be in 
working order to Kingston next Fall. The bonas are 
4 first-class investment, and we invite the closest in- 
vestigation of them. The principal and interest are 
PAYABLE IN GOLD. The coupons are paid semi- 
annually in this City, on the first day of April and 
October, free of Government tax, and the issue of 
bonds is limited to $20,000 per mile of completed road- 
Any information concerning them will be given at 

our office. 
ERASTUS F. MEAD and 
THOMAS CLARK, Jr. 


FINANCIAL AGENTS. 


AGENCY OF THE 


Bank of British North America, 


No. 48 Wall St. 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Issued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
and West Indies, and South America. Also Circular 
Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all parts of 
the world. 

Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in 
London and elsewhere, bought and sold at current 
rates ; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts on Scot- 
land ‘and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
and San Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking 


usiness transacted. 
JOHN PATON, 
ARCH. McKINLAY 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 

* (issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

ALSO, 

Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 


j Agents, 








CIRCULAR. NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FoR 


TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 


ONDS FOR 8 ALE. 
We —_, tt the lowest market ra 
UNTY, — N, cry. 
Somece DISTRICT BONDS 
of several S 
Send for 7 ae 


‘OLER & Co. 
DEALERS AND BROKERS. in MUNICIPAL BONDS, 
‘No. 11 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 


A. c. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER AND BROKER, 


premarin, Ss. ssc 


Southern Securities of fy 4, sce. wi viz.: Un- 
current Bank hae 8 t lroad 8: 
Bonds and Cou ‘boush anc sola on a gy I 
Orders solici 


current issued kt and exchanged regularly with 
Banking Llouses. 
(38™ Collections receive especial care. 
New York CORRESPONDENTS: 
Howes & Macy, Clews & Co. 
Lather Kowitze, J. M. Weith & Arents 








| Fortieth Dividend. 


WASHINGTON INSURANCE C0. 
No. 172 Broadway. 


New York, July 28, 1871. 
t2@ A DIVIDEND of FIVE PER CENT. has 
been declared, payable August 1, free of tax. 

WM. K. LOTHROP, Secretary. 


27th Dividend. 


OFFICE O1 OF THE 


Columbia Fire Insurance Company, 
No. 161 Broadway, 
Juty 6, 1871. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
DECLARED A SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF 
FIVE (5) PER CENT., 
payable on the tenth instant free of tax. 
JOHN B. ARTHU R, Se cretary. 
CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


OGDEN & CO. 


FIRST-CLASS 
CITY AND COUNTY BONDS 


PAYING FROM 


10 TO 12 PER CENT., 


Free of All Taxes. 
Interest Coupons promptly paid 
Semi-annuclly in New York, 
CHOICE SECURITIES OF UNDOUBTED 
CHARACTER BELOW PAR. 


CASH VALUATION OF PROPERTY... 
Ww ONLY INDEBTEDNESS, (LIMITED. 


AN EXTENSIVE VARIETY OF OTHER 
SECURITIES FOR SAFE AND PROFITABLE IN 
VESTMENTS AT LOW RATES. FOR SALE BY 
ALBERT H. NICOLAY, 
Banker, Stockbroker and Auctioneer, 
No. 43 Pine Street, N.Y. 


N.B.—First-class Investment Securities, Paying La: 
Rates of aan, a Specialty with this House 
many years. 


$4, 719,817 


or 


TAPSCOTT’S EMIGRATION 
FOREIGN BxXCMANGE OFFICE, 
86 South St., New York. 


PASSAGE TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
QUEENSTOWN WEEKLY. 
By First Class Steamships. 
ALSO FROM LIVERPOOL AND LONDON, 
By Reevu.ar Satine Packets WEEKLY. 








DRAFTS for £1 and U; pwards, available in any part 
of Great Britain and Ireland s at the low e at rates. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD cOMP'Y 


HAVE A 
Land Grant Direct from the Government 
or 


12,000,000 ACRES 
OF THE 
Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 
America. 





3,000,000 acres choice farming lands on the line 
of the road, in the 
STATE OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 


Now for sale, for cash or credit at low rates of inter- 

est. These lands are near the 41st parallel of North 

Latitude, in a mild and healthy climate, and for grain 

growing ‘and stock raising are unequalled by any in 
he United States 


Convenient to market both east and west. Prices 


range from $2.50 to $10.00 per acre. 


Creat Inducements 
To Settlers with limited means. 


2,500,000 ACRES 
Rich government lands along the road between 
Omaha and North Platte, 


Surveyed and open for entry under the Homestead 
and Pre-emption laws, and can be taken by 


ACTUAL SETTLERS, ONLY. 


An opportunity never before presented for securing 
homes near a great Railroad with all the conveniences 
of an old settled country. New edition of descriptive 
pamphiets with maps, now ready and sent free to all 

rts of the United States, Canada and Europe. Ad- 

83— 


O. F. DAVIS, Land Commissioner, 
U.P. R. R. Co. Omaha Neb. 


Francis & Loutrel, 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 


Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 
All kinds of first-class Books, Expe riting Papers, 


Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Boo! nse ate 
wo Pocket Cutlery, Cards, i — Wallets. 


ae ‘Wo Keep evorything in our line, and sell at lowest 
Prices. 








ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, 


Office, 51 WALL STREET. 


ORGANIZED, 1842. 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND 


NAVIGATION RISKS. 


And will issue Policies making Loss payable in 
England. 


Its Assets for the Security of its Policies are 
More than 


THIRTEEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured, 
and are divided annually, upon the Premiums ter} 
minated during the year, Certificates for which are 
ssued, bearing interest until redeemed. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 
W. H. HH. MOORE. 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-Pres't. 
J. HW. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





HOWARD INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK. 
Office, No. 66 Wall St. 





CHARTERED IN 1825. 


Coe: CHR. bikes $500,000 
Surplus, July 1, 1871............ 324,496 23 
DIE basics ctunsnaonuns $824,496 23 


Insures against Loss or Dam- 
age by Fire 
Onall kinds of Buildings, Merchandise, Household 


Furniture, Rents, Leases, and all other insurable pro- 
perty, at re asonable rates of Pre mium, 


ON THE PARTICIPATION PLAN, 


Dividing three-fourths of its profits to its customers 
in Scrip, bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
annum 


NON-PARTICIPATION POLICIES 


Also issued on favorable terms, 





DIRECTORS : 


Samuel T. Skidmore, Frederick W. Meyer, 

John David Wolfe, John H. Swift, 

Meigs D. Benjamin, James R. Taylor, 

Henry R. Remsen, Henry J. Scudder, 

Cc harles N. Talbot, Henry A. Oakley, 
‘Thomas W. Gale, Benjamin D. Smith, 

t riah J. Smith, Charles Mali, 

Daniel B. Fearing, Ilenry I. Barbey, 

Thomas H. Faile, William H. Wisner. 

SAMUEL T. SKIDMORE, President. 


HENRY A. OAKLEY, Vice-President. 


THEO. KEELER, Secretary. 
WILLIAM R. SKIDMORE, Ass’ t-Seerctary. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO., 
LONDON 


EsTABLISHED 





Paid up Capital and Accumulated Funds, 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 
Office of the United States Branch, 40 & 42 
Pine Street. 

E. W. CROWELL, Restpent ManacGeERr. 
JOSEPH B. ST. JOIN, Assistant MANAGER. 
LOCAL DIRECTORS. 

E. M. Arcuracp, H.B.M. Consut, Chairman. 

A. 2 Low, of A. A. Low & Bros. 

E. 8. JAFPRAY, of E. 8. Jafiray & Co. 

Ric HARD Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 
2*Davip Sacomon, No. 11 West 38th Street. 

“J. BoorMAN JounsToN, of J. Boorman Johnston & 


Co. 
Jas. Srvarr, of J. & J. Stuart. 








The rm pool ep Les 
don &F Glohe Ins. Co. 
Assets Gold, 820,000,000 

“© in the 
United States, 3,000,000 








45 William St. 











